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Letters 2& 


HOPE IN VIETNAM’? 


The Vietnamese Buddhists became un- 
willing politicians in reaction to the 
Diem regime in 1963. The basic reason 
why they became involved in politics 
was to be found in the discrimination 
against them. Buddhism teaches that 
human beings must find inner enlighten- 
ment. The Vietnamese Buddhists saw it 
as their duty to secure conditions under 
which the Buddhist population of Viet- 
nam could even begin to seek after inner 
perfection. (About 80% of the people of 
Vietnam are Buddhists.) This necessarily 
meant becoming involved in politics. 


In their opposition to the Diem regime, 
the Buddhists made full use of non- 
violence. Their most dramatic act was the 
self-immolation of Thich Quang Duc, 
which set off so much reaction through- 
out the world that it led to the fall of 
the Diem regime. Since then the Budd- 
hists have become an important political 
voice in Vietnam that no-one can afford 
to ignore. In the past few weeks they 
have used their massive influence to 
spark off a campaign which, despite 
developments into rioting - particularly 
in Saigon - was basically non-violent. 
This campaign has led to the Ky regime 
promising that it will hand over to a 
civilian government within the next few 
months, 


Whether this promise will be kept re- 
mains to be seen. However, the Budd- 
hists’ campaign remains important for 


many reasons. The peace movement 
would do well to keep in close contact 
with the only advocates of non-violence 
in Vietnam. Statements in sympathy with 
the Buddhists at this year’s Easter de- 
monstrations organised by CND, for ex- 
ample, would have perhaps made more 
peace sense than the sale of Viet Cong 
ags. 


Below we present an account in chronolo- 
gical order of the Buddhist campaign in 
Vietnam since March 10. 


March 10, 1966: Marshal Ky dismissed 
the popular General Nguyen Chan Thi, 
who has maintained close contact with 
the Buddhists, from the National Leader- 
ship Council, the ruling body of South 
Vietnam. Demonstrations followed im- 
mediately and continued for two weeks. 


The Buddhist most closely linked with 
these demonstrations was Thich Tri 
Quang, the most militant of the Buddhist 
leaders. He wants a return to a civilian 
government and claims that the military 
rulers are not adequate to deal with the 
economic crisis facing the country. He 
thinks it may be possible to negotiate 
with the Viet Cong. But the demonstra- 
tors were a mixture of Buddhists, 
students, police and army, and the Budd- 
hists cannot be said to have controlled 
them at this point. 


March 23: A general strike began in Da 
Nang. On March 26, Marshal Ky said 


Easter march in Germany 


Sapo 3 


Spanish workers, who are political exiles in Germany, take part in 
the West German Oestermarsch at Frankfurt am Main. This was one 
of several peace marches which took place at Easter. (Sce reports 


on pare seven.) 


South Vietnam would be given a consti- 
tution within one or two months. Other 
officials said privately that national 
elections to replace the military govern- 
ment would take place in a year’s time. 
Ky also said that he would take strong 
measures to put down anti-government 
demonstrations in Hue and Da Nang. 
By this time, demonstrations had begun 
in Nha Trang. Ky’s decision to hand over 
to a civilian government much sooner 
than previously expected was said to 
have been the result of negotiations with 
the Buddhists. More demonstrations were 
held in Hue by students who apparently 
rejected Ky’s offer. The Buddhists in Da 
Nang withheld action and comment. 


March 27: There appeared to be a split 
within the Buddhists as to whether they 
should accept Ky’s promises or attempt 
to bring his government down. Thich 
Tam Chau, a “moderate” Buddhist 
leader, broadcast an appeal that the 
people be calm and wait peacefully for 
the government to “ realise its promises.” 
But followers of Thich Tri Quang staged 
a large demonstration in Hue. About 
20,000 people, their arms crossed, 
marched in silence through the city. 


About 1,000 South Vietnamese soldiers 
took part. This was the first demonstra- 
tion formally organised by the Buddhist 
leadership since March 10. Banners in 
English called on the Americans not to 
hinder the formation of a constitutional 
government. 


March 30: Reuter reported that “the 
2,500,000 Roman Catholics in South 
Vietnam .. . added their voice to that 
of the powerful Buddhist movement” in 
pressing for a civilian government. 
Students in Hue were reported to be 
threatening violence. Agitation had 
spread to the mountain town of Dalat. 
The New York Times reported that the 
Catholics “made clear that they agreed 
with Buddhist leaders that South Viet- 
nam needed a civilian government, but 
they indicated they would, at the same 
time, oppose any capitulaiton of the rul- 
ing generals to Buddhist pressures.” It 
had been said that Ky had been threat- 
ened bv the Catholics that unless he 
restored order in Central Vietnam (Hue 
and Da Nang), he would find the Catho- 
lics opposing him. 


March 31: Demonstrations took on a new 
tone. Thich Tam Chau criticised Budd- 
hists associated with Thich Tri Quang 
for holding a militant anti-government, 
anti-American demonstration in Saigon. 
A March 31 demonstration in Da Nang 
carried more anti-American banners than 
anti-government. In Da Nang many 
civilians have been killed by accident in 
American attacks on the Viet Cong. 


April 1: A member of the National 
Leadership Council was detained by 
Buddhist students in Hue. They forced 
him to go to a nearby provincial radio 
station. The fact that they were able to 
do this, without interference from police 
or army, showed that the government 
had completely lost control over the 


trouble-spots. On the same day there 
was a general strike in Hue that closed 
down everything except the post office, 
the hospitals and the electric power 
generating stations. The Buddhists en- 
gineered this strike and no move was 
made to stop them. 


April 3: Marshal Ky, claiming that Da 
Nang was under Viet Cong control, 
threatened to send an army in to liberate 
the town. He was also expected to use 
military force on Hue, where, the day 
before, thousands of South Vietnamese 
troops, encouraged by their officers, 
marched and demanded the overthrow of 
the military government. In Da Nang, 
10,000 marchers had _ demonstrated 
against the government. The police used 
clubs to disperse 300 youths trying to 
stage a sit-down protest outside Saigon 
radio station. Another demonstration by 
1,000 Buddhist students and youths was 
broken up by the police but later re- 
formed. The demonstrators rushed from 
one focal point of the city to another. 


Eventually they were stopped by soldiers 
armed with machine guns and rifles. It 
was also reported that students took 
over the Dalat radio station after having 
occupied a joint Vietnamese-American 
military police station. Demonstrations 
also occurred in Nha Trang, 200 miles 
north-east of Saigon, and martial law 
was declared. 


April 6 and 7: Marshal Ky, having apolo- 
gised for his allegations of Viet Cong 
control in Da Nang, had talks with lead- 
ing Catholics and Thich Tam Chau. The 
Buddhist leader left the meeting be- 
lieving that Ky had agreed to the elec- 
tion of a constitutional convention within 
four to six months, a pledge to bring 
no recriminations against soldiers and 
officials involved in the Da Nang revolt, 
the release of prisoners jailed during 
the demonstrations, the withdrawal of 
Ky’s marine force from Da Nang, and 
the publication of.a decree pledging the 
summoning of the constitutional conven- 
tion as soon as possible. But Ky claimed 
24 hours later that he had only agreed 
to the election of a constitutional con- 
vention. On April 8, the Buddhists 
formed a “Committee of Struggle 
Against the Government” and promised 
there would be nation-wide demonstra- 
tions that could paralyse the country - 
and the United States Vietnam war 
offensive. 


April 12-15: The government sponsored 
a “national political congress.” The dele- 
gates’ recommendations virtually 
matched the Buddhist programme; a 
formal decree was announced setting 
elections for a constituent assembly with- 
in three to five months. The Buddhist 
leadership announced its attendance at 
the congress was unnecessary, but Pro- 
fessor Tran Quang Thuan, secretary of 
the Buddhist struggle force, demanded 
Ky’s resignation. Ky offered to resign: 
delegates refused to accept it. Buddhists 
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Vietnam 


Is there any way in which you can 
get more information on the groups be- 
hind the riots and demonstrations in 
Da Nang and Hue? If we had the capa- 
city we should send someone out now 
into that area to find out what prompted 
the demonstrations, and what might 
cause similar behaviour in other war 
situations. 


If there is ever to be a World Peace 
Brigade, surely we must know what 
might cause people to behave non- 
violently in the midst of war. I know 
that the Vietnamese demonstrations have 
not been entirely non-violent, but they 
have been unarmed and open and do 
have the general character of non- 
violence. What were the demonstrators’ 
motives? Were they weary of war and 
did they realise that resorting to arms 
would only increase the suffering and 
achieve little? Do people have to go 
through a long period of war before 
realising its uselessness? 

Perhaps they realised that if they picked 
up guns, they would be shot down as 
Viet Cong, but that by remaining un- 
armed they prevented any easy justifi- 
cation for their suppression. Their de- 
mands for civilian government and elec- 
tions are unanswerable only because 
they don’t back their words with guns. 
They may even help to provide the US 
government with a way out of the situa- 
tion without feeling too much loss of 
pride (though, God knows, they don’t 
deserve to save face). 

Personally I feel that in comparing vio- 
lent and non-violent methods used in 
southern Vietnam, non-violence comes 
out pretty well. From the reports of 
the moderately effective non-violent de- 
monstrations in the earlier phases of 
the struggle it seems difficult to argue 
that violence has reduced the total suffer- 
ing or brought freedom any nearer. It 
was surely the non-violent (?) self-im- 
molation of the Buddhist monks that 
brought world attention to the Vietnam 
situation, and a struggle continuing with 


the earlier non-violent methods would 
have been given worldwide publicity 
from that time on. 

However much we may support the main 
objectives of the Viet Cong, we know 
that their military methods brought in- 
creasing waves of bombs on to them- 
selves and the remainder of the popu- 
lation. Their very military success caused 
the US government, backs to the wall, to 
bomb northern Vietnam. It isn’t the 
direct responsibility of the Viet Cong 
that US napalm burned women and 
children, but it was a predictable result 
of their chosen methods. 

Recently the situation has become a kind 
of stalemate. Each side had a means of 
avoiding defeat - the US government had 
almost unlimited supplies of troops and 
equipment, the Viet Cong had wide- 
spread popular support - therefore 
neither side had a means of winning. 
Now we have been given tremendous 
hope through people, even unarmed 
troops, demonstrating openly for elec- 
tions. Some time ago I wrote out a 
proposal for non-violent action that the 
Viet Cong might turn to, but put it 
away thinking it impossible that they 
would change their methods. Now I feel 
that we have seen more than we could 
have hoped for, and we must learn the 
lesson. The situation is, officially, per- 
plexing for the US government. If only 
sizeable proportions of the Viet Cong 
forces would take similar action, the 
US government’s position would become 
quite untenable. I don’t think it’s idealis- 
tic to believe that they would find it 
wise to withdraw before being con- 
demned more widely. 

Can we generalise from this situation to 
say that the main force for change any- 
where must be from within, one can’t 
go into a situation and introduce non- 
violence? As in Algeria, pressure to end 
the fighting can come from the local 
population. Perhaps we can learn to aid 
such developments, at least we can use 
the Vietnam situation to show how well 
non-violent activities compare in_prac- 
tice with violence. So far, according to 
the papers, no response has been made 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


John Papworth’s column this week comes 
from Rome, where he has been attending 
the triennial conference of the War 
Resisters’ International. 


As. chairmen go Harold Bing must be 
rather uncommon in taking a firm deci- 
sion to retire from the chairmanship of 
the WRI while still well in his prime. He 
has done so moreover after many years 
of service (he was a founder member 
in 1921) and while still showing a pro- 
nounced capacity fo be “with it” on 
the new developments in WRI work which 
have come to the fore in quite recent 
years, developments which he himself in- 
deed has done much to encourage. 


I should think my astonishment on hear- 
ing him declare at his farewell speech 
in Rome that on his next birthday he 
will be in his 70th year belies his age 
marvellously! There was a formal presen- 
tation to mark his retirement from senior 
office, but his real reward must surely 
be his knowledge of the extent to which 
the WRI has expanded under his guid- 
ing hand and the stamp his own prodi- 
gious work and inimitably unflappable 
chairmanship has left upon it. 
EI * * 


Chatting between sessions with John 
Lewis, one of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can civil rights struggle, I was aston- 
ished to learn what transpired when he 
was a member of a deputation which 
saw President Johnson in March about 
civil rights issues. ‘‘We spent two and 
a half hours with him,” said Lewis, 
“two and a half hours, and we scarcely 
touched on civil rights at all. Johnson 
was so worried about the war in Viet- 
nam he couldn’t talk about anything else. 
I guess the more you demonstrate in 


England,” he “added “the more you 
have him worried.” 
es » * 


Quite the most colourful personality at 
the conference was _ undoubtedly the 
Japanese ex-senator, Madame Tomi Kura. 


This redoubtable lady was pushed out 
from office in consequence of her anti- 
militarist struggle in the Japanese 
Senate, and she has since taken a leading 
part in the struggle outside it. She is a 
tireless worker in a number of fields, 
not least on the question of family plan- 
ning, which in Japan has been pheno- 
menally successful in stopping the popu- 
lation explosion. 


Another question which sends her jour- 
neying round the world is that of the 
resettlement of the numerous free-born 
babies resulting from transitory unions 
between Japanese girls and US service- 
men. For some reason these babies do 
not thrive physically in Japan and many 
are being settled in small colonies in 
South America. 
She also runs a farm in a small fishing 
village and somehow I was not at all 
surprised to learn that when my friends 
Satish and Menon, the two Indian peace 
marchers, walked from Tokyo to Hiro- 
shima she made all the arrangements 
for their reception in her village when 
they stopped en route. 
* * * 


Some quotes from the conference: 
“T suggest that we look at any section 
of the WRI which has an income greater 
than its expenditure with a great deal of 
suspicion.” - Igal Roodenko. 
“Do Americans fee] ashamed in Vietnam 
when they discover they are fighting 
people physically only half their size?” 
- Brenda Jordan. 
“The Observer says that in England 
there are more than two million names 
on a secret police file of people who are 
suspected of being a potential danger to 
the state.” - Tony Smythe. 
“In Holland, if you are an MP you 
are allowed ten minutes on the radio 
every month to say whatever you like.” 
- Hein Van Wijk. 
“ America, despite the growth of non- 
violent movements, is becoming a more 
and more violent country.” John 
Lewis. 
“After the war the Americans put 
special clauses in our constitution so 
that Japan could not have guns or be- 
come a military power. Today 80% of 
the napalm bombs used by the Ameri- 
eans in Vietnam are made in Japan.” - 
Madame Tomi Kora. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


by Marshal Ky or the US government; 
non-violence very often allows no mili- 
tary response. I know we aren't out of 
the darkness yet, but if any group holds 
a spark of hope it is the demonstrators 
in Da Nang. 

So I repeat, is there any way in which 
you can find out more of what happened. 
What sparked them off? Which groups 
are involved? What sort of reasoning 
led to their avoidance of guns? Is there 
any way in which we can help? Is there 
any way in which we could have assisted 
present developments to have occurred 
earlier? The answers to these questions 
will help us apply pacifist principles in 
practical situations, with arguments 
based on results as well as morality. 
Barnaby Martin, 

65 Albert Street, London NWI. 


The editor writes: A J. Muste and five 
other members of the US Committee for 
Non-Violent Action are reported to be 
on their way to Saigon, where they in- 
tend to hold a demonstration. One of 
our American correspondents, Bill Win- 
gell, will be reporting directly from 
Vietnam during this time. We hope to 
obtain more information about the 
Buddhist movement, as Barnaby Martin 
suggests. 


{nquest on anarchists 


It puzzles me as to why exactly the 
anarchist movement joins in the Easter 
march. Is it because they believe in 
unilateral nuclear disarmament? If so, 
I saw no banners to that effect. Like- 
wise, although no doubt they are opposed 
to the war in Vietnam, I saw no evidence 
of that in their section on the march. 
Perhaps they march to show that anarch- 
ism is a living force in Britain and to 
advance the possibility of an anarchist 
world? If this, then I doubt if their 
public appearances really do further 
their aims, as I believe that most people 
who thought that anarchism as a theory 
had something to commend it are moved 
further and further away by the actions 
of anarchists on the march. 

Bob Overy and John Ball (April 15) now 
divide anarchists into various categories, 
“responsible” and “establishment”’ or 
“ Easter.” Two points on this: 


One of the “responsible” group was 
standing well away from the police in 
Trafalgar Square joining in with the 
“Easter” group to jam the speakers. 
Also the banners of al] the various 
anarchist groupings, supplied no doubt 
by the “responsible” section, were 
closely lined up as near the platform as 
possible before the march arrived at 
the Square. If this doesn’t point to the 
mélée being deliberately organised in 
advance, will some “responsible” an- 
archist enlighten me, please? 

Let me say quite clearly that I think 
whoever in CND decided an anarchist 
should not be allowed to speak acted 
stupidly. But it should also be ciearly 
said to any who acted with the anarchists 
or participated with them in spirit that 
the people dying in Vietnam would have 
no cause to thank them for their actions. 
These among other things would con- 
firm millions in their belief that oppo- 
nents of American policy in Vietnam 
fit nicely into the caricatures which many 
newspapers draw. 

Eric Walker, 

Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Being neither Establishment nor Easter 
anarchists may we be permitted to cor- 
rect Bob Overy (April 15) on a point of 
fact. The National Committee of 100 
meeting at Cambridge and the Anarchist 
Federation conference at Birmingham 
both voted overwhelmingly that no 
Labour MP should be allowed to speak at 
the end of the march unhampered, unless 
there was a speaker from the direct 
actionist wing of the campaign to answer 
him/her. 

It was agreed that unless there were 
opportunity for a contrary voice to argue 
a sincere unilateral case, we would be 
guilty of condoning compromise with 
Wilson’s support for the Vietnam war, if 
we did not publicly dissociate ourselves 
from the Labour spokesmen in the oniy 
way that remained open to us. 


Though it was not doubted that other 
speakers would give basically the same 
message though with more subtle camou- 
flage, it was agreed at the two meetings 
that these others should not be heckled. 
In’ the event, of course, faced with the 
usual duplicity we and many other an- 


archists were unable to contain our 
disgust. We ourselves on maturer con- 
sideration regret this, just as before the 
event we advocated such restraint, not 
because in retrospect we are any less 
nauseated by the duplicity of the New 
Left hierarchy, but because the contrast 
would have emphasised more thoroughly 
our special disapproval of Wilson’s lobby 
fodder. 


The position was if anything aggravated 
by the fact that Olive Gibbs claimed that 
a speaker (Jeff Nuttall) unconnected 
with any section of the anarchist move- 
ment had been nominated by the an- 
archist contingent; and that since the 
police permitted him to say things which 
would have caused any anarchist speaker 
to have been arrested for incitement 
(even if the speaker had endorsed the 
views, which is not probable), many 
anarchists believed that there had been 
complicity between the CND authorities 
and the police. 

Mike Hill, Celia Otter, Laurens Otter, 
Tolstoi, New Yatt Road, 

North Leigh, Witney, Oxon. 


Bob Overy (April 15) mentions the possi- 
bility of making the Easter march more 
democratic. He might have mentioned 
that a step in this direction was made 
by the anarchist meetings at various 
stops. He might also have mentioned 
that the tone of the speeches made at 
these meetings and the reception they 
got showed clearly that the bulk of the 
anarchist contingent were responsible 
people. 

Roger Sandell, 

58 Burns Avenue, Southall, Middx. 


I appreciate very much both your report 
on the puppet show and Bob Overy’s 
comments on “ Anarchists on the March” 
in the April 15 Peace News. May I add 
a few comments. 


1. It was accepted by the liaison com- 
mittee that it was not possible to give 
every organisation supporting the march 
a speaker in the square, particularly as 
there was a general desire to reduce 
the number of speakers. They were 
limited to three from Britain and of 
these, two were certainly sympathetic 
to the direct action point of view. We 
were never asked to include Philip San- 
som in the square, but were informed 
that he would speak in Hyde Park, where 
it was agreed that all organisations could 
have a platform. 


2. It was, on balance, probably a wrong 
decision to allow Jeff Nuttall to speak, 
and unfair to other organisations which 
had accepted the limitations. But do not 
underestimate the impact on the organis- 
ers of the rally of the shouting and trum- 
peting from immediately below the plat- 
form, and remember that they were, in 
any case, physically and emotionally 
exhausted. While the demonstration 
below the platform was unnoticed in 
most parts of the square, it was horrible 
for those on the platform and in those 
circumstances it was difficult to make 
balanced decisions. 


3. It is not true that CND tends to rely 
on the police to cope with petty violence 
on the march. There is nothing we can 
do to prevent it. When groups of march- 
ers move out onto a road, which is fast 
and dangerous, the police are going to 
move in, whatever we say or do. When 
a group takes up a frontal position on 
the square, and it is widely known to us 
and to the police that they intend to 
sabotage the cable, the police will move 
in whatever we say or do. (Incidentally it 
was not even our cable, but ITN’s.) 


On Easter Sunday morning when the 
group with the red and black banners 
moved off in the wrong direction, the 
police stopped them without any consul- 
tation with us - indeed we would have 
been happy to have seen them disappear 
into the wilds of Ruislip. When later 
they moved on ahead of the march, the 
police were bound to follow them. In- 
cidentally on that occasion it was not 
the police that moved them off the road 
oT ce into the march, but Mick 
alsh. 


4. I agree that it is discouraging that 
we cannot solve even our own problems 
of violence, though in fact there were 
occasions on the march when we did. 
An increase in the numbers of marshals 
or officers would help, but there is a 
widespread reluctance to take on the job, 


continued on page 9 
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In the past few years we have run many articles on different aspects 
of the Vietnam war situation. In the present, when a change in the 
nature of the war is indicated by the rise of open opposition to the 
Ky regime, the following article by Roger Barnard, giving a general 
picture of the war in outline, should be useful to many of our readers. 


Roger Barnard 


MINOR 


Among the flurry of slogans, the shout- 
ing, the poetry and song, the colour 
supplement features and photos, the 
stories and histories and_ simplified 
maps, it’s all too easy to forget exactly 
what the war in Vietnam is about. It 
resembles all wars, of course, in that 
first and foremost it’s about murder; 
it also demonstrates forcibly once more 
the truth of the old tag about the first 
casualty in war being truth. But at this 
point any resemblance to any other 
recorded war ceases. I have tried here 
to tabulate some of the more important 
historical facts, pronouncements, and 
pieces of detailed information about the 
war that we would do well not to forget 
amid all the protest. 


The war in Vietnam is twenty years old. 
It began as a broad movement of resis- 
tance to the French, who were eventually 
driven out of the North of Vietnam 
after losing 92,000 men and $7,000 mil- 
lion. Ever since the French were finally 
defeated at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, the 
war has been conducted, at first sur- 
reptitiously and now openly, by the 
USA. One of the most important aspects 
of the war has been that the US preten- 
ded for many years that no such war 
was taking place, and that the war that 
was not taking place was not being 
conducted by the US. Everyone today 
at least knows of the war in Vietnam, 
even if no one has been allowed to 
discover much about its true nature or 
extent. 


When the French accepted defeat on 
May 8, 1954, a conference had already 
been set up at Geneva to arrange or 
negotiate a settlement. Vietnam was 
divided into two military regrouping 
zones, with disengagement to be achieved 
by keeping the Vietminh forces above 
the Seventeenth Parallel and withdraw- 
ing the French forces below the Seven- 
teenth Parallel. When the troops had 
been duly disengaged, the French were 
to leave and free countrywide elections 
were to be held with the aim of reunify- 
ing the partitioned nation under com- 
mon leadership. Article Seven of the 
Geneva agreement specified: General 
elections shall be held in July 1956, 
under the supervision of an international 
committee. 


While all the nations concerned (Britain, 
the USSR, and France among them) 
signed the agreement, the US flatly re- 
fused. President Eisenhower stated: 


“The US has not been a belligerent 
in this war. The primary responsibility 
for the settlement in Indo-China rested 
with those nations who participated in 
the fighting.” 


Thus, the US, while financing the French 
and (according to R. Drummond and G. 
Coblentz in Duel at the Brink) offering 
them atomic bombs at Dien Bien Phu, 
had not “participated” and felt “no 
responsibility.” 


Since then, the US government has con- 
sistently prevented the holding of free 
elections as laid down by the Geneva 
agreement. It is no secret who would 
have won any general elections had they 
been held. President Eisenhower, in his 
book Mandate for Change, admitted: 


“JT have never talked with a corres- 
pondent, with a person knowledgeable 
in Indo-Chinese affairs, who did not 
agree that had elections been held at 
the time of the fighting, possibly 80% 
of the population would have voted for 
Ho Chi Minh.” (Ho Chi Minh is the 
Communist leader of the Vietminh 
forces.) 


The US took immediate action in 1954 
to keep the country partitioned and 
thereby thwart the Geneva agreement. 
They jnstalled Ngo Dinh Diem as 
premier of South Vietnam in the summer 
of’ 1954. The ‘editor of Look “wrote 1n 
January 1964: ; ir 7 


DETAILS 


“Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
picked him, Senator Mike Mansfield 
endorsed him, Cardinal Francis Spell- 
man praised him, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon liked him, and Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower OK’d 
im.” 


But 99% of the population of South 
Vietnam had never heard of him; he 
had lived in the US and France for 
years and lacked the backing of any 
local political organisation. The people 
of Vietnam never spoke, and never had 
the chance to speak. His clique based its 
rule on nepotism, oligarchy, and repres- 
sion. He never had the slightest inten- 
tion of fulfilling the Geneva agreement, 
and he was supported by the US without 
question, even eagerly encouraged. 


Political repression went far beyond the 
refusal to hold free elections. Thousands 
of people were arrested and detained 
for political non-conformity of the most 
harmless nature. Diem’s own laws read 
as though they were intended to indict 
him. He introduced statutes requiring all 
military personnel to attend Roman Cath- 
olic religious services, offered rewards for 
conversion to Catholicism, and by means 
of leaflets printed in the US spread 
propaganda among Catholics in North 
Vietnam, declaring that God and the 
Virgin Mary had deserted North Viet- 
nam and that loyal Catholics should 
follow them to the South. A law against 
dissidents punished by death or life 
imprisonment any act or intent to com- 
mit an act “endangering public se- 
curity,” and provided for travelling 
guillotines to implement the measures. 
A secret police force was set up and 
financed by the US at a cost of $3 million 
a year. The secret police used all the 
methods of torture and interrogation 
that the Gestapo used during the Second 
World War. 


It is hardly surprising that the people 
rose against the American-backed regime 
of Ngo Dinh Diem. The uprising which 
opposed him also opposed the US. From 
1954 to 1961 the US poured nearly 
$2,000 million into South Vietnam. Less 
than 1.5% of this went to agriculture. 


To the people of South Vietnam, US 
aid means not improved living condi- 
tions but the six big naval bases, the 
106 airfields, and the network of strategic 
highways built for military use. Jeeps 
and transport trucks, warships, airplanes, 
and helicopters are no convenience for 
the Vietnamese people, who continue 
> transport their burdens on their own 
egs. 


There is every reason to believe in the 
justice of the popular uprising against 
the US-sponsored government. The 
guerrillas are nut Communist invaders, 
as the US ceaselessly proclaims, but 
Southern Vietnamese who will not toler- 
ate oppression. Southern Communists 
have undoubtedly joined in the war, but 
the war originated from and is main- 
tained by the broadest base of the popu- 
lation; all those who have suffered since 
Geneva. The US has sought to slur the 
guerrilla movement by naming it the 
“Viet Cong.” ‘Viet Cong” means 
“Vietnamese Communists.” No group 
in South Vietnam refers to itself by that 
abbreviated name. 

The opposition to the dictatorial cliques 
solidified in the “ National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam.” In this com- 
mon front, all those forces combined who 
had suffered for too long and decided 
on armed self-defence. As such, it con- 
Stitutes an organisation drawing upon 
many segments of the population. Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike were 
victims of the Diem regime; they united 
in self-defence. 

US forces are there, they claim, to repel 
Communist aggression; but other reasons 
are’ more’ than’ obvious.’ ‘This “Week 
magazine declared ‘in ‘January,’ 1964: 


“Some of the new army theories are 
being tested in combat against the 
guerrillas in South Vietnam. Air 
force experts claim that the army is 
in no hurry to win the war in South 
Vietnam. Out in Saigon, our army 
officers secretly refer to South Viet- 


nam as ‘ the laboratory’. 


The Times, May 16, 1963, disclosed the 
death by pesticides of 58 species of birds, 
and described fifty pesticides in wide- 
spread use against the guerrillas as being 
responsible for acute poisoning of ani- 
mals and human beings. The same 
chemicals being used in Vietnam were 
used in California to kill weeds, and 
they resulted in 1,100 cases of serious 
illness and fifty deaths. 
Dr Jerome Weiner, President Kennedy’s 
chief scientific adviser, designated un- 
regulated use of these weedkillers as 
being ‘“ potentially more dangerous than 
radio-active fall-out.” Apart from gases, 
poisons, crop-destroying chemicals, and 
defoliating agents, napalm and phosphor- 
us firebombs are also being used in 
Vietnam. Napalm is a chemical jelly 
which burns unremittingly and cannot 
be extinguished. The victims suppurate 
before terrified observers who are com. 
pletely powerless to help. Phosphorus, 
as every schoolboy knows, is a most 
curious element. It has to be kept under 
oil, as it ignites spontaneously upon con- 
tact with water or even fresh air, for 
air always contains a certain percentage 
of moisture. By 1963 alone, napalm had 
been used on over 1,400 villages. ‘‘ Voice 
of America,” on January 6, 1965, de 
clared: 

“During the year 1962, the American 

air force carried out 50,000 attacks on 

villages, using bombs and rockets.” 
William Burroughs even claims that 
LSD 25, the hallucinogen drug, is now 
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being used in gas form in Vietnam 
(New Statesman, March 11, 1966). 


One of the most dangerous aspects of 
US policy is the continual insistence 
that they are fighting an invasion of 
Communist troops from the North, when 
they are in fact meddling in a civil war 
that concerns South Vietnam only. The 
New York Times stated in March, 1964: 
“The war is largely a conflict of 
Southerners. No capture of North 
Vietnamese forces has come to light, 
and it is declared and believed that 
Most Viet Cong weapons have been 
seized from the South Vietnamese 
forces.” 
The US air force has repeatedly bombed 
North Vietnam, and South Vietnamese 
forces have invaded. Under the Geneva 
agreement, North Vietnam is a neutral 
country; it seems unlikely that the Soviet 
Union and China will stand back for 
very much longer; though it’s true that 
up to now their bark has been far worse 
than their bite. Armed intervention on 
behalf of North Vietnam by either of 
these two nations could result in a 
complete escalation of the war towards 
nuclear apocalypse. Over 200,000 people 
have already been killed in Vietnam, 
700,000 have been tortured, and 350,000 
imprisoned. But even these figures will 
become quite insignificant if US policy 
in this part of south-east Asia leads to 
a thermonuclear holocaust. 
Tell me lies about Vietnam. Yes indeed! 
The US authorities have, in fact, in- 
dulged in a vast and prolonged con- 
spiracy of concerted lying. But let them 
have the last word. In December, 1962, 
a US government official (Mr_ Arthur 
Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of Defence) 
stated publicly that: “LYING IS A 
PROPER WEAPON FOR A GOVERN- 
MENT TO USE.” 


PROTEST POSTCARDS 


This photograph from Vietnam is taken from a posteard which the 
Czechoslovak Peace Committee is distributing throughout Czechoslo- 
vakia addressed to the US House of Representatives. A letter fromthe 
Czechoslovak Peace Committee ‘claims that the postcards will be sent 
by “our entire population” as “ the direct: reaction of our citizens 
to the. US .escalation of .air_ attacks ‘on ‘the territory of the sovereign 
state of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” LOS HERA TG? 
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Peter Cadogan writes on CND 


COMMUNISTS STEP IN 


In the aftermath of this year’s Easter march, in the debate about what 
happened and who was responsible (or irresponsible), the on the face 
of it encouraging size of the final rally seems to have been ignored. 


What also has been ignored is the 


large number of groups making up 


the march and final rally who were supporting the Viet Cong and selling 
the flag of the National Liberation Front. 


In the Easter issue of “ Sanity” Raymond Williams suggested that the 
“ active left,” meaning not necessarily just CND, should, for example, 
form “ closer relations with the Communist Party.” This article by Peter 
Cadogan, secretary of the National Committee of 100 and CND National 
Council member, suggests that CND should transform itself into a “ non- 
aligned anti-war organisation,” and recommends changes in the organisa- 
tional structure of CND. Peter Cadogan argues that the movement is 
falling too much under Communist influence; he says that “ the centre 
of the stage in the peace movement necds to be very firmly held by 
people who are wholly independent of party politics.” 


The 1966 Easter march - the excellent 
puppet show notwithstanding - had the 
same faults as the march of 1965. Those 
faults were even more marked this year 
than last. At least 1965 promoted a new 
development, that of turning the Cam- 
paign’s attention to a real war (in Viet- 
nam) and the end of complete preoccu- 
pation with the bomb. We have to judge 
the march and ourselves by results. 


Again this year it was a march without 
a clear simple message. Again nearly 
all the banners were mere identification 
labels. Again the appeal of the march 
was in practice almost exclusively to a 
single age-group except for the last 
stage on the last day. Again there was 
the same combination of unthinking 
party-political devotion with dogged 
CND-type loyalty. Again when it came to 
essentials the CND leadership snubbed 
the libertarian wing of the movement 
and asked for trouble. 


By “essentials” I mean two things. 
Firstly, the casual out-of-date treatment 
of the message of the march, the non- 
recognition of the vitally important news 
from Vietnam and the possible impli- 
cations of the general election. Secondly, 
the composition of the platform - the in- 
clusion of a Labour MP and the exclusion 
of a direct action speaker - made non- 
sense of the National Council’s own 
policy that the platform should be broad- 
ly representative of the Campaign. 


If the international situation has not 


On the Easter march: a National 
Liberation Front flag-seller. (Photo: 
Graham Keen.) 


overtaken us by Easter 1967 it will only 
be possible, in my opinion, to conduct 
a significant Easter demonstration on the 
basis of a complete break with the built- 
in limitations we have suffered from in 
the 1964/66 period. 


The Labour Party and trade union ban- 
ners had almost vanished this year. They 
were replaced by the banners of the 
Communist Party and other friends of 
the Viet Cong who in a peace march 
advocated victorious war. The demand 
for a negotiated peace on the basis of 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
did not come through. 


It is time we ceased to be hypnotised by 
numbers. The size of the march is not 
the critical issue. It is insight and 
imaginative quality that count. A mere 
three-figure march that really had some- 
thing to say would have been of more 
significance than the mass march of 
this Easter. 


CND has to make up its mind about its 
character. This has been put off for so 
long that the very existence of CND 
as an independent factor in the situation 
is now in question. Change or perish is 
the order of 1966. 


It is useless to jump out of the Labour 
Party frying pan into the fire of the 
CP. But local reports and the evidence 
of the march itself show that this is 
what is happening. We had the same 
trouble in the British Council for Peace 
in Vietnam. The answer found in that 
case (discovered too late and operated 
ineffectively) was to so define terms of 
reference that the organisation could 
not be used as a front. 


For CND it means the redefinition of the 
Campaign’s character as that of a non. 
aligned anti-war organisation. This is not 
to urge that CND become a Pacifist or- 
ganisation in the old sense of the word. 
It means rather a campaigning rejection 
of war as the means of solving any in- 
ternational problem of the future. This 
kind of social pacifism is of a different 
order to the personal pacifism of the 
past and is directly related to the need 
for political effectiveness: the situation 
today is so serious that success is im- 
perative and protest is not enough. 
Writing as a member of the National 
Council of CND I would like therefore 
to urge the following: 

1. That CND does this year declare that 
in its view war is no longer an accept- 
able or possible way of solving any in- 
ternational problem and takes this kind 
of principled objection not only to all 
military alliances everywhere but to 
all armed forces everywhere. That all 
international conflicts can and must be 
resolved by peaceful means. That in 
consequence we urge, in common with 
our friends throughout the world, that 
men refuse service in the armed forces 
and that people generally forthwith de- 
vise means of effective non-co-operation 
with the militarism of their govern- 
ments, 

2. That CND moves away from the tra- 
ditional forms of organisation inherited 
from church and political Party, mean- 
ing in particular the replacement of the 
annual conference by sovereign National 
Council meetings (extended when neces- 
sary) and the rethinking of the ward and 
constituency basis of local organisation, 
the alternative being groups based on 
schools, colleges, universities, occupation- 
al and special interests. 


3. That if CND does change and or- 
ganises the next march on some such 
changed basis as is here indicated, the 
National Council shall meet on the 
weekend before the march to take the 
final decisions regarding the message of 
the march and the composition of the 
platform. 


At present CND is hamstrung by its de- 
pendence upon its annual conference. It 
is absurd that in a rapidly changing in- 
ternational and domestic situation a 
peace organisation should be governed 
by decisions taken in contexts that no 
longer exist or which have very con- 
siderably changed. Thus a few weeks 
ago CND could not back Richard Gott 
in North Hull because of a conference 
decision against all independent candi- 
dates. Yet Richard Gott is a member of 
the National Council and feeling in his 
favour was so strong that when he ap- 
peared at the Council meeting after the 
contest the Chairman stopped the pro- 
ceedings in order to congratulate him on 
what he had done and he received an 
ovation from all present. But what good 
was that after the event? 


The first three years of CND were 
blessed by the fact that the Communist 
Party left us alone. Those same years 
were however blighted, as we found to 
our cost, by our over-optimism concern- 
ing the possibilities of the Labour Party. 
Now the Labour Party has departed and 
the Communist Party has moved in. It 
has been interesting to see in the liaison 
committee for the march and elsewhere 
that it is the Communists who are the 
last ditch supporters of the Labour 
Party! 

Party politicians of any kind are people 
who in the last analysis put considera- 
tions of power and office above those of 
action for peace. This means that the 
centre of the stage in the peace move- 
ment needs to be very firmly held by 
people who are wholly independent of 
party politics and that their organisation 
shall be such that the party politicians 
cannot use it for purposes other than 
those for which it is expressly designed. 


It is therefore to the basic question of 
design that we now need to address 
ourselves. The peace movement as a 
whole is today in an atomised condition. 
CND, because of its width and_ back- 
ground, has “ first refusal” in the over- 
all task of pulling things together. If 
the option is not taken up by CND it 
will necessarily become the responsibi- 
lity of others. 


HOPE IN 
VIETNAM? 


from front page 


held a large orderly march, and leading 
monks announced the suspension of their 
campaign. Students in Hue refused to 
accept the government decree, calling it 
a device to buy time. __ 

April 17: Roman Catholics staged a large 
demonstration in Bien Hoa, near Saigon. 
In Da Nang students and soldiers set up 
road blocks after rumours had said that 
pro-government troops were about to in- 
vade the town. 

April 19: Thich Tri Quang toured north- 
ern provinces, calling for an end to de- 
monstrations. He said that “ whether the 
government remains in power or not is 
not important .. . The main thing is to 
see that they are true to their word 
to call a national assembly.” 

Even if Ky does keep his promise, the 
role of the Buddhists in Vietnamese 
politics, like the troubles of Vietnam, 
will not be over. Whatever happens in 
the next few weeks the Buddhists are 
the only political group in Vietnam that 
has managed to not only shake the 
military regime into some action, and, 
to some extent, shake Washington, but 
also to present some hope that the war 
in that country might be one day brought 
to a peaceful conclusion. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


While it is difficult to provide hard 
evidence, many observers are convinced 
that the US Central Intelligence Agency 
was behind the right-wing coup and 
subsequent massacre in Indonesia. Mal- 
colm Caldwell says that when he wrote 
his article for this week’s issue, he 
wanted to indict the CIA, but didn’t have 
the facts. Our correspondent William 
Worthy, who was in Indonesia last year, 
has been told by well-informed Indo- 
nesians that the CIA was active during 
the conflict; he himself predicted a CIA- 
backed coup against Sukarno. The second 
deputy chairman of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party, shortly before he was shot, 
also said that the CIA was involved, al- 
though it was difficult to know exactly 
how; this was reported in a document 
published in the March-April New Left 
Review. 


It tends to be some time before CIA 
activities become public knowledge; it 
is only now, for instance, that Ramparts 
magazine has revealed that from 1955 
to 1959, Michigan State University’s 
“Vietnam project’ provided the cover 
for CIA work. (Michigan State made the 
discovery in 1956, and it took them 
three years to succeed in severing the 
connection.) So as far as Indonesia is 
concerned, we can only wait for the re- 
velations, and not be too surprised when 
they come. 


Meanwhile, it is worth reflecting on 
the scale of this horrifying massacre, in 
which hundreds of thousands have died. 
The casualties have been greater than 
in the Vietnam war, and the whole thing 
was a complete departure from the 
compromise system which had marked 
Indonesian politics for several years. 
But in this country we have been deafen- 
ingly silent about it all. I wonder why. 


. * * 


There was a magnificent article, ‘ Man 
and the Animals,” in last week's Ob- 
server colour supplement, the first in a 
series of three. “For 400 years,” said 
the introduction, “man has ruthlessly 
slaughtered animals, out of self-defence 
or greed”; there followed a history of 
the numerous species which have become 
more or less extinct in recent times. 
What staggered me was the story of 
the passenger pigeon; in the nineteenth 
century flocks of 2,000 million were com- 
mon in North America; the flocks would 
be several miles wide and fill the sky 
for three successive days as they mi- 
grated south; in 1914 the last passenger 
pigeon died in Cincinnatti zoo. 


Colin Willock, the author of the article, 
stresses the dual role of fire-arms and the 
cut-back of natural habitat, as chief 
factors in the decimation of the animal 
population. But the Observer is treading 
on safe ground when it runs articles 
on wild animal slaughter - this has been 
a respectable subject for protest for a 
decade. If the Observer is sincere in this 
protest I wonder if they will be courage- 
ous enough to run similar articles on 
the destruction of insect life, plant life 
and the soil. All these subjects are com- 
pletely interconnected. When they have 
run these articles I shall expect the 
Observer to run a similar history on 
man’s massacre of man. Not before. 


I see that air letters from Rhodesia 
now have only a small space in which 
to write a personal message, since the 
bulk of the letter form bears a printed 
statement seeking to deny the accusation 
that Rhodesia is a police state. It is a 
neat contradiction, and the terms of the 
printed statement likewise smack a little 
ts) a 


* * * 


One thing which has been nagging at 
me for the past few weeks is an item 
at the end of the Nation’s obituary on 
Vicky, which appeared on March 28. This 
said that Vicky was “obsessed by Viet- 
nam,” and that shortly before his death 
he wrote to K. S. Karol (who quoted it 
in Le Nouvel Observateur): 


“What is happening is terrible . 
This government is worse than the 
Conservative government,.more hypo- 
critical and more difficult to fight.” 


That makes the tributes from the Labour 
leaders sound a little hollow. ; 


ee eee 


Malcolm Caldwell 


INDONESIA: BACKGROUND 
TO A MASSACRE 


“Throughout Indonesia Commun- 
ists were slaughtered in their thous- 
ands in the bloodiest massacre the 
world has seen since the second 
world war. Ideological violence has 
overtaken Indonesia.” 


President Sukarno’s genius for political 
self-preservation is proverbial. With no 
other world leader is it necessary to 
exercise such caution in passing jJudg- 
ment when fortunes of state fluctuate, 
as they have done so violently in Indo- 
nesia in the past few months. Neverthe- 
less, this time, behind the day-to-day 
shifts a pattern emerges, the working 
out of certain necessities, and if Sukarno 
remains on the scene it must surely be as 
figure-head. 


Before independence, circumstances 
pushed the nationalist movement strong- 
ly in a left-wing direction. Dutch 
colonial policy alienated the Western- 
educated middle-class by rebuffing its 
social, economic and political demands. 
At the same time, the traditional feudal 
ruling class was detached from indigen- 
ous society and integrated into the 
colonial administration. Business open- 
ings were monopohsed by Europeans 
and Chinese, who had greater economic 
experience and readier access to capital 
than local petty tradesmen. The peasan. 
try, subjected to intensified exploitation 
by both traditional and new alien elites, 
suffered falling living standards and 
social dislocation. All sections of the 
nationalist movement, therefore, took up 
anti-feudal and anti-capitalist positions 
as part of anti-colonialism. 


War-time occupation by the Japanese en- 
couraged the left trend, directly by their 
promotion of anti-imperialist (even speci- 
fically Marxist) organisations, and in- 
directly by provoking armed _ insurrec- 
tions which in places attacked landlord- 
ism as well as the occupying forces. Sub- 
sequently the Dutch, in trying to resume 
their pre-war sway by force, acted in 
a way calculated to substantiate every 
nationalist archetype of colonialism. 


Even after independence, the Dutch 
sought by a variety of means to limit 
Indonesian sovereignty, while Britain 
and America, alarmed by Sukarno’s 
foreign policies, kept up neo-colonialist 
pressure by aiding and abetting local 
revolts, with which the Indonesian army 
had to deal. The various wings of the 
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nationalist movement were thereby con- 
firmed in their anti-colonialism; conserva- 
tive though the leaders were in social 
background and ultimate convictions, 
they could yet identify with radical 
foreign policies aimed at weakening and 
pushing back imperialism and _neo- 
colonialism. 


Yet at the moment of achieving inde- 
pendence the coalition between the 
middle-class elites and the mass of the 
people was etfiectively at an end as far as 
domestic policy was concerned. The 
theoretical leftism of the middle-classes 
stopped well short of actually conducting 
internal social revolution. Radical egali- 
tarian policies would deprive them of 
the very fruits of independence, namely 
the positions of the Dutch, Eurasians and 
Chinese in administration, politics, 
business and the armed forces. 


It was one thing to applaud the Viet 
Cong sincerely and vigorously as a 
nationalist force; quite another thing to 
contemplate a domestic movement with 
similar social aims. But the peasantry, 
having once played a significant role in 
Indonesian history in the independence 
struggle, could not now be relegated 
to the side-lines again, and as the apos- 
tasy of the nationalist leadership was 
confirmed with the passage of time, the 
Communist Party (PKD) steadily built up 
its strength in the rural areas. 


President Sukarno sought to reconcile 
the conservative forces entrenched in 
his government, administration and army 
with the potentially explosive combina- 
tion of a disciplined revolutionary party 
and a peasantry for whom political in- 
dependence had brought none of the 
promised economic or social benefits. He 
saw that an intensifying class war held 
out more dangers to Indonesian unity 
than any of the other, and much better 
advertised, sources of internal conflict. 


By playing up anti-colonial foreign policy 
issues, upon which both army and PKI 
could agree; by nationalising foreign en- 
terprises (a “ socialist’ move which yet 
gave him patronage to distribute to the 
middle classes); and by seeking to in- 
tegrate the Communists themselves into 
the national elites, he tried, on the con- 
trary, to create social consensus. He 
could move only by those political means, 
for real economic and social reform 
would have precipitated the very crisis 
ae hal to resolve by alienating the 
elites. 


Yet without real economic and social 
reform, the conditions of the masses 
steadily and necessarily worsened. The 
PKI reaped the benefit in the form of 
rapidly rising membership of the party 
and its front organisations. But it had 
to move with caution. The ease with 
which its attempted coup had been 
crushed in 1948 had sobered its leaders 
and taught them that they did not have 
the firepower to take on the elites, who 
held the bulk of the guns, and to en- 
courage the sympathetic elements among 
the people into the open. Moreover, the 
armed forces could be officially and 
openly supplied with arms by the Rus- 
sians, while the pro-Peking PKI had to 
rely upon the little that the Chinese 
could clandestinely provide. 


As well as arms, the elites had two 
other advantages. First, whatever differ- 
ences existed among themselves about 
the division of the spoils of independ- 
ence, as between Javanese and non- 
Javanese, businessman and bureaucrat, 
politician and soldier, all were fervently 
agreed upon one thing, namely that the 
rural and urban masses should have no 
part of it. All could unite against com- 
munism. Second, they had Islam. The 
PKI had, after initial tactical blunders 
occasioned by too-rigid Marxist orthod- 
oxy, tried to placate religion in view of 
the important role it played in the vil- 
lage in a 90% Muslim country. But it 
was a simple matter for village leaders 
to portray communism as alien and 
incompatible with Islam, and to con- 
vince the poor that their ills were ex- 
plicable, not in the unfamiliar Marxist 
terms, but in terms of the Koran. Thus, 
the working classes could be weakened 
and divided, and their attention dis- 
tracted from the true roots of their 
poverty. 


As signs of army determination to crush 
the PKI multiplied, its leaders pleaded 
with Sukarno to arm the workers and 
peasants “in defence of the revolution.” 
This, however, he was in no position to 
do; it would have been quite intolerable 
to the army leaders. When news of a 
planned army coup reached the Com- 
munists late in September last year, they 
knew they were still, militarily, far too 
weak to stage a counter-coup, and that 
therefore the poor peasantry could never 
afford to join them. Moreover, there was 
Wl ent for nation-wide plans to be 
aid. 
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November 1965: a suspected Com- 
munist sympathiser is ‘“ ques- 
tioned.” (Photo by courtesy of 
Minority of One.) 


Sections of party sympathisers, including 
junior officers of the army and youth 
groups, in desperation struck at the army 
leadership, aiming to demobilise the 
body by cutting off the head. Retribu- 
tion was swift and complete. Through- 
out Indonesia Communists were slaught- 
ered in their thousands in the bloodiest 
massacre the world has seen since the 
Second World War. Ideological violence 
had overtaken Indonesia. 


The army has emerged on top. The 
Western powers in general have wel- 
comed the change, albeit army hands are 
tainted with the blood of the Indonesian 
workers and peasants. It is confidently 
anticipated that the new leaders have no 
alternative but to come to terms with 
the West. And yet nothing is solved. 
Order may be enforced, but the funda- 
mental social revolution, without which 
no real national economic progress is 
possible, is indefinitely postponed. 


The generals may pay lip-service to a 
leftist course, but they cannot, having 
decimated the PKI with the support of 
conservative social classes, turn about 
now and do the Communists’ work for 
them by eliminating these social classes 
and diverting socially-produced weaith 
to socially constructive purposes. The 
example of Latin American countries, 
independent for a century or more, offers 
a sad suggestion of the fate ahead of 
the Indonesian people under military 
and elitist regimes. 


Western commentators have been par- 
ticularly gratified by the anti-Chinese 
tone of the student supporters of the 
army and of some of the generals them- 
selves. Yet it ought to be pointed out 
that there is nothing creditable in this. 
Anti-Chinese views and movements in 
south-east Asia are equivalent to anti- 
semitic views and movements in Europe. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that in 
the long-term interest of regional stabi- 
lity it would be better for all concerned 
if Indonesia continued to live in amity 
with China. 


There has also been a lot of naive talk 
of the new Indonesian strong man, 
Suharto, cleaning up corruption. It is 
possible that Suharto himself is incor- 
ruptible - indeed reports from those 
acquainted with him suggest that he 
is. It is possible that he genuinely in- 
tends to clean up Djakarta. But it is 
not in the power of any one man to 
sweep out the Augean stables of graft 
if its prevalence is rooted in the very 
nature of the society. 


Nobody doubted President Magsaysay’s 
integrity and determination to tackle 
corruption in the Philippines, but what- 
ever inroads he made during his short 
period of office were obliterated very 
quickly when he went, because graft 
and fixing were an integral part of the 
Filipino political and business set-up 
in the context of neo-colonial relations 
with the US. In Indonesia, the mixed 
economy suspended short of thorough- 
going socialism similary lends itself to 
the germination and proliferation of 
graft. It is ingenuous indeed to expect 
this situation to change at the command 
of a man in the absence of any relevant 
radical social change. Once again, refer- 
ence might be made to the majority of 
Latin American countries. 


The Western leaders’ confidence in their 
future relations with the new men in 
Indonesia lies in realistic economic ap- 
praisal of Indonesia’s plight. With 
foreign exchange reserves depleted to 
the point of exhaustion, and economic 
standstill produced by lack of capital, 
Indonesia needs immediate and massive 
aid. Only the West is in a position to 
provide this. The price of course would 
be high: an end to the pro-Chinese 
foreign policy, and arrangements for 
the entry of private foreign capital to 
the Indonesian economy. 


Suharto has said that he will not accept 
any aid that has strings attached. But all 
Western aid has strings attached. There 
is an inescapable logic in all this. Even 
the most violently out-spoken anti-neo- 
colonialist country must itself end up 
in a neo-colonial situation if it fails to 
carry through that social revolution 
which liberates the energies of the com- 
mon people by smashing the parasitic 
grip of the elites. 
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Mary Nunes 


I met Vernon Nunes during his second 
year at Birmingham University where he 
was reading for his Diploma in Edu- 
cation. We were married in May, 1957, 
and after a year, during which he taught 
at Raddlebarne secondary school, in 
Birmingham, we returned to his home in 
British Guiana with our first child, 
André Mitchell, then seven months. 


Vernon returned to his post as head- 
master of a small government school 
(approx 600 children) and some 18 
months later was promoted to Head of 
Anna Regina government school, one of 
the largest schools in the country. 


I had a somewhat difficult period of 
adapting myself to an entirely new way 
of life. I had to learn to live on what 
was considered the “fairly adequate” 
salary of my husband, but which was 
to me, a spoiled only child, terribly in- 
adequate; to live in the tropics without 
a ’fridge (this luxury we couldn’t afford 
and since the butchers only sold meat 
weekly, we had to buy a week’s supply 
and boil it every day to keep it 
“fresh”); to make a frantic journey, 
whenever necessary, of over six miles to 
get a doctor, sometimes only to discover 
that he was “in town”; to cope with 
the enormous insects which frankly ter- 
rified me so much that by the time the 
Tilley lamps had to be lit (about 6 pm), 
I would be under my mosquito net flatly 
refusing to come out! All of this and 
much more had to be accepted but after 
a time I was able to take a calm look 
around me. 


Real people 


Then was the glory and tragedy of this 
beautiful country apparent. The “ na- 
tives” became real people, neighbours 
and very wonderful friends. I became in- 
volved in their troubles. Their children 
were like my own (and proved it by 
virtually taking over our home!). 


Guiana’s people are of seven races: 
Indians, who came long ago as inden- 
tured labourers; Negroes, who were once 
slaves on the vast sugar plantations of 
the French, Dutch and English; Chinese, 
who came to labour but are now largely 
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My husband's 


Imprisonment 


Vernon Nunes is one of 15 men who have been imprisoned in British 
Guiana without charge or trial. In this article, his wife, Mary Nunes, 
outlines part of his career and beliefs before his imprisonment and 
tells of the ugly prison conditions he and the other detainees are living 
under now. She writes: “ The British people have a tremendous history 
of struggle against oppression and tyranny. I ask them now, through 
the readers of Peace News, to consider what is being done, in their 
name, to people detained in British Guiana without charge or trial.” 


in the business and trade world, as are 
the Portuguese; Europeans, also largely 
in the “upper strata” but only about 
one per cent of the population; the 
‘““mixed ” race, which is becoming nu. 
merically stronger by the year which 
produces the most beautiful children 
ever to be seen (of course, I’m preju- 
diced); and the Amerindians - the in- 
digenous race of Guiana, who still tend to 
ape in the interior (“ bush” or jun- 
gle). 


Educating the poor 


The people of Guiana are very poor. 
There is no longer death from starva- 
tion, but the fine limbs, cracked lips 
and running sores of under-nourishment 
and badly balanced diets are a common 
sight, especially in the rural areas. The 
dispensaries scattered throughout the 
countryside in recent years do their best. 
Malaria has been eradicated; mortality 
rates among babies and children have 
dropped considerably, and people are 
living much longer. 


The crying need now, in Guiana, is for 
education. In this, the people see their 
only hope of lifting their children out 
of the gutter of poverty and ignorance. 


It was largely because of this that my 
husband and I decided in 1961 that he 
could best serve his country as Minister 
of Education, the position he was offered 
by the then government, headed by Dr 
Cheddi Jagan. It was not an easy de- 
cision because we had already made 
arrangements to leave in the September 
of that year for the United States, where 
Vernon had been accepted to read for his 
on degree at Kent State University, 
hio. 


He finally decided, however, that as 
Minister of Education he would be better 
able to help the people of Guiana, and 
it was not long before he began to 
implement his plans, based on his belief 
in the right of the people to equality of 
opportunity. The government stated its 
policy of comprehensive secondary edu- 
cation for all children of all abilities 
and aptitudes, and re-organised primary 
schools into all-age schools, which pro- 
vided both primary education § and 
secondary education to the level of the 
General Certificate of Education. 


Education for all 


The plan included the immediate pro- 
vision of more school buildings most of 
them by aided self-help (which meant 
the government supplied the materials 
and the people the labour), science labo- 
ratories by aided self-help, technical and 
agricultural facilities and implementa. 
tion of the most intensive and extensive 
programme of teacher training in the 
entire Caribbean, whereby all teachers 
in Guiana were being fully equipped, 
professionally and academically, to teach 
beyond the Ordinary Level of the GCE - 
in the words of the British Guiana 
Teachers Association, “a bold and im- 
aginative programme.” 


To meet the needs of the curriculum, 
special courses for teachers in science, 
home economics and technical education 
were also put into operation, and for 
the first time in the country’s history, 
the University of Guiana was inaugu- 
rated. The University was of tremendous 
significance to the people, who saw in 
it the availability of further education 
for all and not just for the privileged 
and/or brilliant few. 


The decision of the present government 
to remove the GCE from the curriculum 
of all-age schools and to make secondary 
education once more a fee-paying ven- 
ture, must surely retard the progress 
of the people as a whole, and I am 
firmly convinced that it was my hus- 
band’s severe criticism of this policy 
that caused his detention in June, 1965. 


Detention 


One of the detainees (Pandit Ramlal)) 

wrote recently: 
“It has been my pleasure once again 
to be a guest at Sibley Hall, for what 
crime heaven knows what. I was 
whisked away from my home at 
12.40 am on July 9, I spent a few days 
at Eve Leary where I was interrogated 
by four policemen on matters of which 
I was quite ignorant. I was also asked 
whether I support Dr Jagan! What is 
my stand on independence etc. It 
seems that my only crime is that I am 
a member of the PPP. May I assure 
you that no amount of detention will 
daunt my beliefs. I am even firmer 
in my convictions now, because I know 
that only truth will triumph, not 
tyranny and dictatorship, as terrorists 
would have us believe.” 


Reports from the detention camp become 
more and more disturbing. The men are 
kept in two groups. One of 10 and one of 
five, which latter includes my husband. 
Of the five, all except Vernon have been 
hospitalised, mostly with stomach com. 
plaints obviously aggravated by the 
shocking conditions in food hygiene. 
My husband is at present undergoing 
medical treatment for asthma, caused 
no doubt by the extreme dampness in 
the cells, which are intensely hot in the 
day and freezing during the night. The 
cell has no window, which means that 
the dew, which falls like rain in that 
area (the Mazaruni), falls on to the 
sleeping men. My husband has had nine 
months of this. Some, nearly two years. 
And this is likely to continue in this 
country which is ruled by my monarch 
and my government until, as stated by 
the present Minister of Home Affairs, 
Dr P Reid on December 10, 1965, the 
detainees change their views. 


‘Peace and Stability’ 


At a meeting of the Royal Common- 
wealth Society (in London) recently, Mr 
Burnham spoke of the “peace and 
stability” which had once more returned 
to Guiana. This statement is strangely in- 
consistent with events such as the con- 
tinued state of emergency, the continued 
detention of Guianese citizens without 
charge or trial, and the item in the 
Times of April 4, which reads: 


“Mr Forbes Burnham, the British 
Guiana Prime Minister, states that the 
government plans to introduce a pre- 
ventive detention bill similar to acts 
enforced in Ghana and India. He de- 
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clined to say whether the measure 
would be introduced before May 26, 
when the colony is due to become inde 
pendent. The House of Assembly has 
approved the government’s motion ex- 
tending the state of emergency to 
July 15. The entire opposition voted 
against the measure.” 


Mr Burnham describes the present policy 
of his government as being a “ consul- 
tative democracy,” in spite of the con- 
tinued farce of meetings in the House 
of Assembly, where opposition motions 
are dismissed without even appearing 
on the order paper. 


Mr Ashton Chase, deputy leader of the 
People’s Progressive Party (PPP), was 
moved to write to the Speaker of the 
House: 


“You have- yourself mentioned a mat- 
ter which has long been a source of 
serious concern to my colleagues, to 
wit, the unusually frequent requests 
on the government side for a suspen- 
sion of the standing orders of the 
House. Indeed, so often have such 
requests been made and in such frivo- 
lous circumstances, and so often have 
such requests been granted, that we 
have had to wonder whether the term 
standing order of the House is not 
a misnomer.” 


British responsibility 


The British people have a tremendous 
history of struggle against oppression 
and tyranny. I ask them now, through 
the readers of Peace News, to consider 
what is being done, in their name, to 
people detained in British Guiana with- 
out charge or trial. Their only crime is 
their determination to try to bring to 
their people some hope that they too 
have a right to nationhood, to enough 
food, to enough homes and to enough 
education to build their own destiny and 
future. 


I am deeply grateful and proud for the 
efforts already made by university lec 
turers in Birmingham, by United Nations 
Association members and by the many 
friends who have worked so hard to 
fill petition forms. But Independence Day 
for British Guiana draws near - May 26 
of this year - and still the Colonial Office 
proclaims its unwillingness to intervene, 
although the United Nations Resolution 
passed by the Trusteeship Committee 
and approved by the General Assembly 
on December 16, 1965, ‘requests the 
administering power to end the state of 
emergency and to release all political 
prisoners and detainees so as to enable 
them to participate in the political life 
of the territory...” , 

I therefore further appeal to all those 
interested in the cause of justice, to 
protest to their MPs, to the Colonial 
Secretary, the governor of British Guiana 
and the Prime Minister of British 
Guiana, to use their influence in order 
that justice may not only be done but 
may be seen to be done in Guiana. 
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Michael Peristerakis, president of the Greek Society for Nuclear Dis- 
armament (Bertrand Russell), lays a wreath before the statue of Lord 
Byron near Hyde Park during the Easter march. Michael Peristerakis 
has now returned to Greece to help organise the Marathon to Athens 
peace march on May 22. He is hopeful that as a result of his visit there 
will be a successful parallel demonstration in London on that day. 


Attacks on US demonstrators 


Nigel Young writes: The explosion of a 
bomb in the Berkeley HQ of the Viet- 
nam Day Committee, coming just one 
month after a similar explosion wrecked 
the national! HQ of the left-wing Du 
Bois clu> in San Francisco, and a few 
days after charges were brought against 
the organisation, is symptomatic of the 
growing tensions facing the peace move- 
ment in the USA. Last week a group of 
pacifists were beaten up in front of 
hundreds of bystanders on the steps of 
the federal building in Boston. There 
were many attacks on the demonstrators 
on the March 25/26 International Days 
of Protest. Police action has tended to 
be against demonstrators rather than 
their assailants - in Boston, for example, 
no charges have been brought against 
the known assailants, though the paci- 
fists were jailed. 


Although only four peopie were injured 
in the Berkeley explosion, none seriously, 
it has highlighted and intensified the 
problems of peace movement strategy, 
particularly in the Bay area of northern 
California. After the mass demonstra- 
tions of last October and November. 
culminating in the failure of 15,000 
marchers to reach the Oakland Army 
Terminal, it was felt that new more 
moderate strategies should be adopted. 
One was involved with electoral politics 
in an attempt to win over the liberals and 
sympathetic Democrats. It took the form 
of setting up candidates in the Demo- 
cratic primaries against pro-war candi- 
dates - in particular Robert Scheer, VDC 


Cotton pickers 
protest 


By pitching four Army surplus tents on 
the lawns of Lafayette Square, directly 
opposite the White House, 90 Negro 
cotton pickers have brought their protest 
against conditions in one of the most 
depressed and backward areas of the 
United States to Washington’s attention. 


The ‘“camp-in” is aimed at forcing 
President Johnson to order approval of 
$1,300,000 (about £460,000) from the War 
On Poverty funds to buy materials for 
the Negroes to build homes for 300 
families from the Greenville area. 


The sharecroppers spent the night in 
four tents. Tents are the only homes 
they and their families have had since 
last May, when the men and women 
who worked in the fields for $3 a day 
wen on strike for an increase. They 
were dismissed by the plantation owners 
and evicted. 


One hundred families then set up two 
“ stricken cities" consisting entirely of 
tents, in which they wintered.:. The 
Times. i | 


spokesman in the  Berkeley-Oakland 


Congressional] District. 


Some VDC supporters hoped this would 
prove an organising and publicity de 
vice to win over the Oakland community 
- particularly its Negroes. However, many 
others opposed running within the party 
that was fighting the war, and others 
opposed all such campaigns on the 
ground that these reduced militant op- 
position to the war. 


Alternative strategies proposed on the 
Berkeley campus have been a symbolic 
transferral of academic work to peace 
work, a concentration on the universi- 
ties’ deep implication in the war effort, 
a tax-refusal plan and an attempt to 
stimulate international co-ordinated op- 
position to the war. 


On March 15 opposition was expressed 
to the US Ambassador to the UN, Arthur 
Goldberg, on his visit to the Berkeley 
Charter Day ceremony; about half the 
15,000 audience carried anti-war signs, 
there were some boos and_ heckling 
(almost unheard of. in the US) and 
2,000 walked out. Later at a debate with 
Goldberg, a vote was taken by standing 
up for and against Administration policy. 
Goldberg was visibly shaken when only 
200 out of an audience of 8,000 stood up 
for, and_nearly 7,000 stood up against, 
present US policy. 


Whether this opposition in the university 
can be channelled into any more radical 
forms of protest is the main dilemma of 
the peace movement here. A street meet- 
ing has been called for next week, to ex- 
press solidarity with Buddhist student 
demonstrations in Vietnam and to de- 
plore the growing “ vigilantism ” against 
the US peace movement - encouraged 
by official harassment. 

The new headquarters of the VDC will 
be at the Free University of Berkeley, 
2700 Telegraph Avenue, which has been 
operating about forty classes this term, 
including classes on subjects outside the 
normal curriculum. Probably conscious 
that this dual institution was an affront 
to its dignity and a potential challenge 
to its legitimacy, the University has 
banned the FUB from recruiting on 
campus. The Free University is non- 
exclusionary and non-sectarian, but has 
maintained close informal ties with the 
peace movement. 


The VDC International Committee passed 
a resolution last week stressing the im- 
portance of stimulating new efforts to 
wean away the British and Common- 
wealth governments from tacit or token 
support for US policy in Vietnam - 
Particularly in view of the present crisis. 
It was stated that Johnson’s policy gains 
considerable legitimation and respectabi- 
lity: from the support of Australia, New 
Zealand and the UK, and that withdrawal 
of this support might be a decisiv 
factor in the present situation. ’ 
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EASTER MARCHES 
OVERSEAS 


Holland 


Peter Allen writes: Holland saw its first 
four-day march this Easter, when an 
ad hoc committee of young people or- 
ganised a 100-kilometre march against 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare. 
Most of the marchers arrived in Den 
Helder on Thursday, April 7, for a day 
of picketing the marine base there. On 
Good Friday, 300 marchers set off in 
almost continuous rain and biting wind. 
The pace and distances between stops 
were much more than on English march- 
es, but most of us kept going. 


The marchers were mostly in their late 
teens or early twenties, anarchists or 
members of the Socialist Youth or Paci- 
fist Socialist Party. There were about 
15 Belgians, 12 English and other Euro- 
peans; the international co-operation was 
one of the most successful aspects of 
the march. There were also about 30 
“ Provos,” a group which started about 
a year ago as an extremely active group 
of anarchists, but who are now like a 
mixture of our Mods, Rockers and beat- 
niks; they hold happenings and demon- 
strations to provoke the authorities and 
public. 


On this occasion the Provos succeeded 
in closing a cinema for the evening, 
when they held a sit-in at a James Bond 
film. The incident gave some extra 
publicity to the march. It had already 
had good publicity, and despite the 
Provos, the public reaction was favour- 
able, perhaps because marches of this 
kind are still something of a rarity in 
Holland. 


On the third evening there was a very 
successful night of protest songs. The 
march ended with little ceremony in a 
small square in Amsterdam, with about 
400 participants. 


Germany 


Bert Bensen writes: Compared with last 
year’s boisterous final day in drizzle and 
downpour, the march in Frankfurt was 
exceptionally subdued on its way to the 
closing rally in the town hall square. 
However, the turn-out was the best yet. 
The conservative press estimate for the 
two converging processions was 5,000, 
with several thousands already in the 
square to greet each contingent with 
polite clapping. Perhaps it was the 
splendid weather that mollified the ur- 
gency and vigour often expressed by 
march participants. What there was of 
acid and iron was left to the speakers. 
Helmut Roessler of the Evangelical 
Church High Council called for ‘“ moral 
revolution” to confront technological 
revolution. The campaign for disarma- 
ment, he said, must not caricature its 
opponents in the way the government 
caricatures the campaign. No progress 
can be made when each side has a 
distorted view of others. He criticised 
the politicial parties for “virtual ex. 
communication of the campaign,” putting 
its supporters in the wilderness rather 
than integrating them. 

Andreas Buro, speaking for the Kam- 
pagne fur Abrilstung Central Committee, 
said that although the campaign takes 
no sides it must address itself to its own 
government. He welcomed the basic in- 
tention of the recent “Bonn Peace 
Note” but took the government to task 
for serious omissions. 

Wolfgang Neuss, the West German poli- 
tical satirist who had to leave Berlin 
after being expelled from the Social 
Democratic Party recently, delivered a 
three-minute political bombardment. 
“Why are we always on the defensive?” 
he asked. “ Why do we always say, ‘-We 
are not Communists’? We would do 
better to point out members of the 
poe rment as hidebound, old Stalin- 
ists!” 

Joan Baez sang several songs and there 
were other speakers and performers. 
From the dispersing crowd contributions 
and postcards to parliamentarians were 
collected. Later that evening the packed- 
out programme featuring Miss Baez and 
Neuss was delayed half-an-hour by a 
siege of those who could not get tickets. 


e s e 
It ‘was estimated that 145,000 took part 


in marches throughout West Germany; 
more than ever before. 


None of the parties represented in the 
Bundestag accepts Easter march pro- 
posals, and the West German Federation 
of Young Socialists forbade its members 
to take part. 


Frank Allaun spoke at the Dortmund 
rally bringing greetings from 51 MPs. 
He said that a policy of disengagement 
in Europe was essential for improvement 
of conditions in divided Germany. The 
Wall would only vanish if a realistic 
policy of detente was put into effect. 


Philadelphia 


Bill Wingell writes: About 35 pacifists 
set off from Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall on April 5 in an Easter-Passover 
“walk for peace” to New York City. 
The walkers, according to project co- 
ordinator Robert Eaton, were calling 
for withdrawal of US forces from Viet- 
nam and steps towards world disarma- 
ment. 


Hoping to cover the 90-mile distance to 
New York in five days, the participants 
expected to arrive in Manhattan on 
Easter Sunday. Sponsors of the activity 
included the local branches of the Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action and Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Students for 
Non-violence and the Friends Peace 
Committee. 


Eaton, who is employed as youth worker 
for the Friends committee, said 24 per- 
sons planned to walk the entire distance, 
with others dropping off and picking up 
the march as their schedules permitted. 
As the walkers entered northern New 
Jersey, they expected to be joined by 
gelegatlons from New York peace organi- 
sations. 


En route, they planned to conduct public 
meetings and sleep at churches and 
Friends meeting houses. 


William Davidon, chairman of the 
Haverford College physics department 
and co-chairman of Philadelphia CNVA, 
said the walkers were “calling upon 
people around the world to search for 
freedom and non-violent ways to achieve 
it - as the people in Saigon and Da Nang 
have been doing the last few days in 
their demonstrations against the dictator- 
ship of Premier Ky.” 


In a brief send-off rally at Independence 
Hall, George Willoughby, director of field 
training at the nearby Uplands Institute 
and a veteran Quaker peace worker, told 
the group he thought it appropriate they 
were starting from the independence 
monument, “ which stands as a symbol of 
freedom.” 

“Your quest today,” he said, “is for 
freedom from war, from destruction.” 


Switzerland 


A three-day march in Switzerland left 
Andelfingen 350 strong, and reached 
Zurich on Easter Monday 1,000 strong. 


France 


Gerard Daechsel writes: On Saturday 
evening, April 23, anti-bomb campaigners 
of the Paris area will set off from the 
church square in the village of Bessan- 
court to march with torches to the cen- 
tral command post of France’s force de 
frappe, situated in open countryside. 
Then they will continue to the village 
of Taverny to sleep at the youth hostel. 


On Sunday, they will walk 27 kilometres 
through the densely populated suburbs 
on Paris’s western border. In the final 
stretch of this second annual march, they 
hope for the first time to venture into the 
capital itself by crossing the forest park, 
the Bois de Boulogne. This would require 
permission from the city authorities. 


Last year’s march had 150 participants 
at Bessancourt, and 1,000 by the end of 
the day. This year’s march will end in 
front of the town hall of the suburb of 
Suresnes, where the Mirage IV bombers 
are produced to serve as vehicles for the 
nuclear bombs. The march themes are 
“for peace in Vietnam,” “ against the 
nuclear tests in Polynesia” and “for 
disarmament and peace by disengage- 
ment.” 

There are marches at seven other places 


throughout France at the same time. A 
march is also planned in Brussels. 
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Jules Rabin 


PETER SCHUMANN’S 
Puppet ‘Vietnam’ Theatre 


The puppet show at the end of this year’s 
Easter rally in Trafalgar Square took public 
protest in Britain an artistic step forward. 
Puppet shows have been a feature of many 
American demonstrations for some time now. 
In this article, a condensed version of one 
which appeared in the March issue of the 
American journal Liberation, Jules Rabin des- 
cribes some of the American puppet shows and 
the effects they achieve. They are very different 
a that has so far been seen in 
ritain. 


To make the flight to Vietnam and yet remain 
here, where the sources of power are. To make that 
flight within the compass of the mind takes appli- 
cation and art. As wars protract themselves, the daily 
statistics of battle begin to sound in our ears like 
the buzzing of a long summer afternoon. “Four 
hundred and eighty sorties, three planes shot down. 
Brigades and railroad yards destroyed.” So stated, 
so absorbed, those are commentaries for the digestion 
of computers. How do we make this sort of knowledge 
acute, how do we pass from here to that place in 
Vietnam? 


I know one artist who for more than a year now has 
made a labour and passion of the flight to Vietnam. 
Peter Schumann, the director and main ingredient of 
the Bread and Puppet Theatre, has sought through a 
series of pageants and dumbshows and puppet shows 
to bypass language and lay on our imaginations the 
hand of war. In mistrust of today’s corruption of lan- 
guage, where war merges with peace and expedient 
repression with democracy or socialism, Peter Schu- 
mann has engaged to work in a theatre that is often 
as still as sculpture; that uses words, if at all, as 
captions, as sideshow, as noise, or as mirrors of their 
self-contained idiocy. 


His early anti-war plays were relevant to the general- 
ity of violence. To mention just two, there was a 
puppet play about a king who had good men around 
him, and who employed, against their advice, a giant 
warrior to stand off a dragon whom the whole 
population feared. The warrior killed the dragon, 
who was an affair of tin cans with a lot of puff and 


rumble, and then went right on to kill the king and 
his good men. 


In an adaptation of a Japanese Noh play, The Bird- 
catcher in Hell, Schumann used a dancer (himself), 
masks, and figures combining two and three actors to 
tell the story of a birdcatcher who put the ruler of 
Hell himself in awe of man’s delicious wickedness. 


Within the last year, Schumann has taken his troupe 
and puppet effigies and masks to half-a-dozen peace 
demonstrations in New York and Washington. In his 
early Participation, he used larger-than-life stick pup- 
pets which originally figured in a sombre version of 
the Passion which he performed in New York over 
three Easter seasons. These “ yellow people,” as the 
troupe called them even before they appeared in Viet- 
nam protest demonstrations, were as homely as earth. 
They represented Christ and his followers, and in 
their burlap garb they made an easy passage from 
the doom of Christ’s last day in Palestine to the 
everyday in contemporary Vietnam. 


The colour of Schumann’s protest has gone from 
yellow to ashen grey. There was a mixture of both 
colours ,in_the walking pageant he presented at last 
autumn’s Fifth Avenue peace parade in New York. 
There Christ and his disciples, bound together by the 
hands, were carried in single file behind a corpulent 
Lyndon Johnson/Uncle Sam figure whose hand carried 
the leading end of the rope. That outrageous figure 
(who was dubbed Uncle Fatso by the children of a 
Harlem summer workshop who helped Schumann 
build him) was, incidentally, assaulted and pulled 
apart by the parade’s end and hasn’t reappeared 
since. The figure of Christ doubling as a captive 


Above: American puppet; one of 
Peter Schumann’s giant puppets 
(Photo: Marc Kaczmarek) 


-Below: Gerald Scarfe’s giant 


President Johnson missile 
_ (Photo: Graham. Keen) 


Vietnamese, fourteen feet tall, suffered the loss of 
an eye and a long gash in his nose in the same 
trouble. 


Following behind the yellow people in the parade 
came several dozen grey people. Two of the grey 
figures had appeared in the puppet Passion as Pilate’s 
soldiers, while several others had appeared in a 
later war play. Now there were new figures as well: 
a platoon of grey death’s heads who marched in step 
and sang the marine’s battle hymn, and three or four 
stick figures: giant women in grey gowns, wearing 
grey faces of mourning and holding out at arms’ 
length their dead, grey babies. 


In November, in Washington, the Bread and Puppet 
Theatre presented another pageant on a large scale. 
The stage was at the foot of the amphitheatre behind 
the Washington Monument. Between the monument 
and the stage is a broad, shallow bowl of grass where 
ten or twenty thousand people stood or sat. The per- 
formers, numbering about thirty, wore black tunics 
and alternated between the grey death’s-head masks 
and grey oriental masks. The oriental masks, all nearly 
identical, were based on a life mask made of a 
Chinese girl who had participated in the Fifth Avenue 
pageant. 


A droning voice spoke obbligato from off-stage, about 
wanting no wider war, about the dream of peace, and 
the grievous necessity for bombs and battleships. As 
the lines were spoken, the chorus wearing oriental 
masks went piecemeal before grey executioners 
(Pilate’s soldiers, armed now with machine guns), 
were shot and went down on their knees, and stood 
up again with death’s-head masks. Following the 
executions, an apocalyptic beast appeared in a setting 
that was both dirge and pandemoniun, and after the 
beast, the procession of giant mourning mothers, and 
a mourning population of the dead. 


Currently, in a tiny loft on New York’s Lower East 
Side, Peter Schumann is presenting Fire, a play dedi- 
cated to Alice Herz, Norman Morrison, and Roger 
LaPorte. It is pageant again, grey except for one 
scene, and wordless. On a minuscule scale, five per- 
formers, whose nearly identical masks are repeated 
on the walls and furnishings around them, float and 
drown in the dream of seven days in the life of a 
Vietnamese village. The week culminates in a rage 
of fire that infests the settlement. 


* = s 


A theatre that means, as forthrightly as theory, to 
show something. A theatre that is purposefully did- 
actic, without being literal or prosey or drab. A 
theatre that affords its participants the unusual chance 
of binding their art and labour to the foremost moral 
issue of this and every recent week. A theatre that 
aims to be as homely as plain baked bread, and that 
looks for a morality as uncomplicated as the gospel 
and the fairy tales of childhood. 


Only occasionally, only in fragments, do we grasp the 
experience of Vietnam and make our flight there. 
To grasp that thing of endless complication which 
emerges when states grip each other in war, we need 
every faculty of perception, reason, and emotion. 
Fact, theory, and theatre. 
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Theatre and more theatre: From the standpoint of 
conventional drama, which he disavows, Peter Schu- 
mann’s form of theatre is perplexing and faltering. 
Plot in his theatre comes through on the level of a 
low hum. Scenes composing repetitive actions prolong 
themselves in a way that some viewers find boring. 
Improvised episodes may seem less inventive than 
careless. The individuality of a play’s characters is 
submerged in the features of the mask the character 
wears. Indeed, individuality is intentionally avoided 
when every character in a play wears an almost 
identical mask. The particularity of this death, of this 
man in this situation, is forsworn in such a pageant 
theatre of masks and universals. 


To judge Peter Schumann’s work by the standard of 
conventional theatre would be as much an error as to 
judge a poem by the standard of prose. Not this 
singular man, but the generality of the tragedy in 
Vietnam is what the Bread and Puppet Theatre 
represents in its Vietnam repertory. To convey this 
generality, Schumann uses plots and gestures as wide 
as those of myth. 


The echo of what we take in every day as we read 
our newspapers, requires a unique style of theatre. 
Peter Schumann is fashioning this theatre out of a 
continuing series of productions. The latest one, per- 
formed every Saturday night, is outstanding: It 
accomplishes the smal] and necessary magic of open. 
ing to us one of the many possible flights to Vietnam; 
no less than that. ee 
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LETTERS TO THE 


EDITOR 


Inquest on anarchists 


continued 


which is understandable. It is extremely 
exhausting to be in charge of the march. 
This year, only a week before the march, 
we discovered that most of those re- 
cruited for site parties and mobile 
officers had simply disappeared. This 
makes it all the more difficult to cope. 


5. I think it was unfortunate that the 
“anarchist ” group in the square might 
have created the illusion that they were 
the only group deeply critical of the 
Labour Party and the Labour left. It 
was doubly unfortunate that the methods 
they used were illiberal and indecent and 
turned one’s stomach. But this is why 
the puppet show was so important, be- 
cause it spoke for most people in the 
square, rationally and non-violently. It 
will, perhaps, kil] that persistent illusion 
that the leadership of CND is soft on 
the Labour government. As Bob Overy 
said, ‘‘the dilemma of peace movement 
activists who oppose both Tories and the 
Labour Party” was pointed by the pup. 
pets. Let’s move forward from there. 
Peggy Duff, 

General secretary, CND, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Civilian defence 


Let me see if I understand John Pap- 
worth’s letter of April 8 correctly. 


I think he is saying that pacifism has 
no proper application to a world in 
which conflict exists. Rather pacifism’s 
role in such a world is essentially criti- 
cal (to expose the vested interests be- 
hind conflict) and Utopian (to brain- 
storm about a world in which conflicts 
born of wealth, power and status would 
not exist). 


No-one will take issue, I’m sure, with 
John Papworth's interest in exposing 
and eventually healing the root causes 
of social conflict. I agree certainly that 
it is very urgent that we map out as 
much of that anarchist, decentralist good 
society as we have the vision to imagine. 
But John Papworth is surely aware that 
the significance of Gandhi’s example lies 
in his insistence that pacifism must be 
relevant to political conflict here and 
now as a non-violent form of conflict re- 
solution. I would argue, in fact, that it is 
this critical emphasis on the morality of 
means that is more vital in post-Gand- 
hian pacifism than any of John Pap- 
worth’s Utopia-mongering or mine. 


There are many questions I would raise 
about civilian defence. There are times 
when some civilian defence literature 
sounds a bit too much like Jean Jaurés’ 
whimsical and pathetic plea for a “ New 
Army.” But at the same time I am 
fully aware of the importance of what 
Gene Sharp and others are doing in 
trying to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of non-violent resistance in one very 
important and immediate area of con- 
flict: international relations. As far as 
I know, such a project no more involves 
endorsing every social injustice of the 
national society than supporting the 
non-violence of Vietnamese Buddhists 
(when they are non-violent) involves 
endorsing the asceticism and hierarchical 
Priestliness of the Buddhist monastic 
establishment. But it does, admittedly, 
—— ee aa 


é l renounce war and | will never |] 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


involve a willingness to accept national 
allegiance as a fit basis for resistance. 


I gather that one of the reasons proposals 
like Sharp’s provoke such a sense of 
wounded virginity on the part of many 
pacifists is that national allegiance has 
been exploited for every sort of vicious 
purpose over the last 100 years. More- 
over the nation seems to be inseparable 
in the minds of many idealists from the 
nation-state: thus, it is no longer under- 
stood as an ethnic community but as a 
power structure defending a piece of 
real estate. But recently we had a rather 
interesting display of highly nationalistic 
non-violence here in California: a week- 
long Easter march through our central 
valley by exploited Mexican-American 
grape pickers. From the marchers’ point 
of view, their march had everything to 
do with being a Mexican and a Catholic 
and was all decked out in heavy ethnic 
lore and patriotic symbolism. The march 
was also very shrewdly timed and publi- 
cised and has forced some of our big 
grape-growing combines into collective 
bargaining contracts with the strikers. 
Myself, I find Mexican culture drab, 
Catholicism objectionable in most re- 
spects, and unionisation (the object of 
the march) disenchanting. But the non- 
violence and democracy of the protest 
somehow touched the whole affair with 
nobility. 

Theodore Roszak, 

2246 McGee, Berkeley 3, California. 


Peace candidates 


I was rather surprised to see in your 
April 8 editorial on the general election 
you omitted to mention the ILP fight at 
Leyton on a programme of peace and 
socialism with particular reference to 
complete disarmament and _ disengage- 
ment from military alliances. 


The total poll in Bill Hanley’s favour 
was 441, which showed an almost 200% 
increase over the last contest at a by- 
election when George Delf polled about 
150 votes on a similar programme. 
Throughout the campaign very few CND 
supporters and pacifists offered help or 
assistance, and indeed some who were 
canvassed assured us they were voting 
for Patrick Gordon Walker, an admission 
which is surely staggering. 


However, I am certain that such candi- 
dates present a crisis of conscience to 
the electorate and enable our propa- 
ganda and ideas to reach a larger 
audience, although the response from 
local peace activists is a matter for 
criticism and concern. I can quite ap- 
preciate Ronald Mallone’s reported feel- 
ings of disappointment after his re- 
peated campaigns and hard work. 
Arthur R. Hardy, 

Secretary, West Essex ILP Branch, 

6 Redricks Lane, Harlow, Essex. 


Film van 


The Peace Pledge Union has for some 
vears had a film van operating, and pre- 
parations for the 1966 summer pro- 
gramme are well forward. Several dates 
are however vacant, and the purpose of 
this letter is to invite anti-war groups 
who could utilise the van, which is fully 
manned, and can be used indoors and 
out, even in full daylight, to let me 
have their proposals, to see if these can 
be integrated with current obligations. 


While more generous contributions 
would be welcome, the basic charge for 
use, calculated on a booking basis, is 
the cost involved only. 


I would be grateful if letters were ad- 
dressed to the writer as below. 

F. Deutsch, 

3 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 

London NW11. 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


conference and annual general meeting 


Saturday and Sunday April 30, May 1 10 am to 7 pm at 
Hotel New Ambassadors, Upper Woburn Place, WC1 


Tickets: members only 2s 6d 


PPU business and discussion on current topics including speeches from Vera 
Brittain, Michael Tippett, Walter Birmingham 
Evening social at Student. Movement House, 103 Gower Street, on Saturday at 7.30 pm, 


Friends welcome. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
peries. Box No. ts extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Ed., Lendon, N.1 by Grst post Monday. Box 
Ne. replies te same address. Displayed advert- 
jsements rates on application. 


Coming events 


ANNIVERSARY of the ending of the Second 
World War. We say ‘‘Never again - and we 
mean it.’’ All peace organisations invited to 
join with us in a joint peace demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday May 8 from 3 
pm. Speakers include Cdr Edgar Young RN 
(Rtd), Gerry Ross and Ted Hawkes. Ex-Service 
erent for Peace, 376 Grays Inn Road, 


FILM VIEWING SESSION 5 May 7 pm. Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. New 16mm 
films on anti-war, relief work and immigration 
subjects. Bodies interested in showing films 
should appoint representatives to attend. Tickets 
(with sae) from Phyllis Nash, Rosemont Road, 
W3. Silver collection. SoF and Concord Films, 


TUESDAY APRIL 26, 7.30 pm. Discussion: 
‘‘ Apartheid, Theory and Practice.’’ Speaker 
from South Africa, Social interval with refresh- 
ments, Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square. 


“WHY A PACIFIST PARTY?” Ronald Mallone, 
Albert Leaper, Ronald Rice, Robert Swinson. 
Also ‘Any Questions?’’ 7.30 pm, April 23, 
Kingsway Hall, WC2. 


Holidays 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prague-High Tatras - Kar- 
lovy Vary. Two weeks. £34 all-in. S.a.e. to 
Project 67, YCND, 5 Caledonian Road, NI. 
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Personal 

PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS, Medically approved 
reliable method. Send 1 0z sample early morn- 
ing urine with £2 fee. Result return post. 
Famplan Laboratories (Dept P), Ashurst Wood, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Har- 
vist Road, London NW6. 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed a 
conscientious objection to military service, 
seeking information as to their position, are 
asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service etc when writing to the secretary of 
the Continuing Committee of the Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, 
Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader.’ 6d weekly for an 8-page paper. Vigor- 
ous, forthright, and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local ILP branch: or by post from 
197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 6s for 12 
weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 94d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


Situations wanted 


YOUNG CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (history) 
seeks job in the peace movement (anywhere). 
Typing, useful French, practical experience in 
Algeria (and prison). Box 436. 


Accommodation vacant 


OXFORD. Fourth girl wanted to share fiat, 
May. Tel Oxford 47098 after 6 pm. 


D l 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than frst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, ae Sa organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledoniam Rd., W.1. 


22 April, Friday 


BRISTOL 4. 7 pm. 110 West Town Lane, Bris- 
lington, PPU group AGM preparation etc. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Southall Broad- 
way. Jazz/blues session, with the ‘'‘ Sympo- 
sium.'’ ‘* Now!"’ Club. 


23 April, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Kingway Hall (room 
31). ‘'‘ Why a Pacifist Party?’”’ Ronald Mallone, 
Albert Leaper, Ronald Rice, Robert Swinson. 
ope “Any Questions?"’ session. Fellowship 
arty, 


ORPINGTON. 7.30 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Film 
Show: ‘‘ March to Aldermaston,”’ ‘‘ Children of 
the Ashes,”’ ‘‘ Tyburn Tree.’ All welcome. Also 
jumble wanted. CND. 


24 April, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. & pm. ‘London Apprentice,"' 
Old Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON W1!. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Halt, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). Ronald 
Lightowler: ‘* Spiritual Basis of Peace.’' Order 
of the Great Companions. 


LONDON W6. 3 pm. Small Hall, Town Hall, 
King Street, Hammersmith. Teach-in on Hous- 
ing. Speakers: Harold Campbell, John Fraser 
MP, Harry Moncrieff, Anthony Chapman, and 
a Conservative Central Office spokesman. Ad- 
mission free. Organised by Young Members 
Organisation of LCS. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 138. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s, 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add i0s p.a. for pamphlets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zeatand and Far East: 8 monthe 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2. Pa 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


25 April, Monday 


LONDON WCI. 8 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Com- 
mittee of 100 meeting: meet Dave McReynolds, 
USA War Resisters’ League secretary. 


26 April, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. Mrs Brenda Bailey: ‘‘ Immigrants in 
London."’ WILPF. 


28 April, Thursday 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Christian Group Committee of 100 meeting. 
. a ll A "au 
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29 April, Friday 


DORKING 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, Butter 
Hill, South Street. YCND meeting: People and 
Politics - about YCND, Speakers: Bill Walsh 
and Pete Davidson. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Southall Broad- 
way. Folk session, with Tony McCarthy. 
‘* Now!’* Club. 


30 April, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London bagels 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 pm Sunday April 24 


Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opp Selfridges) 

Ronald Lightowier: “Spiritual Basis of 
Peace” 


Independent Labour Party 


MAY DAY 
MEETING 


Trafalgar Square, 
3pm Sunday May 1 


Loca! and national speakers 


Against all war, including 
the war in Vietnam-for 
peace, through socialism 


NOTE THIS DATE NOW — SATURDAY 7 MAY 


Friends Meeting House 
Ringers Road, Bromley, Kent 


(Bromley South Station - 15 mins Victoria) 
Opened by Brian Belian 
Gifts of all kinds urgently needed 


Helpers wanted Monday evenings at 9 
Kings Avenue 


Peace News 


Spring Fair 


Please send or deliver to David and Jane Graham, 9 Kings Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 
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War Resisters to aid US defectors 


Rod Prince reports: The War Resisters’ 
International, meeting at Rome over 
Easter for its twelfth triennial confer- 
ence, approved a proposal to establish 
an international network to help United 
States servicemen who wanted to defect 
because of the war in Vietnam. Also 
planned is a summer campaign of leaflet. 


LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR 


I wonder if optimistic cartoons ever turn 
out right. Following the “United for 
Common Sense” cartoon for the Easter 
march, here are some examples of the 
unity and common sense which emerged 
at the time: 


AGREED THE PARLIAMENTARY YY ANARCHY? 


ca 


METHOD ISN'T WORKING, BUTAANA RCHY 8) 
WHAT OTHER METHOD ts 7—S : 

THERE? SHUT UP 

I DON’T WANT 
TO KNOW rea 


EXCUSE ME, 
WHAT DOES 
“ANARCLUY' MEAN ? 


SEXVAL 


LET YOU TALK! 
"WHERE WERE You?? ]_ 
pypocriTes, aan we WERE WAITING fe 
HYPOCRITE VOU IN WHITE HALL 


yyved CRITE, 


OUR ‘VMBRELLA'IS FOR THE 
arch, NOT THE FINAL Race y 


Recall Geneva 


A new Committee of 100 leaflet urges 
the British government to recall the 
Geneva conference on Vietnam unilater- 
ally, with the declared aim of securing 
peace on the basis of the withdrawal 
of al] foreign troops. This, writes Peter 
Cadogan in the April discussion paper 
of the Committee, would be the act by 
which Wilson should dissociate himself 
from US policy: 
“The Geneva conference can only be 
recalled from a non-aligned position. 
It is our business to demand non- 
alignment of our government ... The 
fact that the Russian prime minister 
will not act does not let Harold Wilson 
of the hook.” 


The leaflet was given to marchers at 
Easter, and the same message was Car- 
ried by the Commitee of 100’s Whitehall 
vigil on Easter Monday, which was seen 
by an estimated 10,000 marchers, Peter 
Cadogan has since written to the 17 MPs 
who were on the march, urging them 
to press the proposal within the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. 


Other proposals made in the leaflet are 

withdrawal of the British military mis- 

sion in South Vietnam, closing the mili- 

tary training school in Johore, and scrap- 

ping the policy of militarily containing 
ina. 


ing American tourists in Europe at 
American Express offices, and the send- 
ing of a high-level deputation from 
Europe to Washington. 


Other recommendations of the confer- 
ence were: 


1.To co-ordinate the work of WRI 
national sections against NATO, with 
the aim of a non-aligned atom-free 
(and eventually disarmed) Europe. 
Sections would organise resistance to 
re-siting NATO’s HQ in their countries, 
and the WRI was to seek the co-opera- 
tion of peace committees in Eastern 
Europe for a corresponding movement 
in relation to the Warsaw Pact. There 
should be a teach-in at the time and 
place of the next NATO council meet- 
ing, and a conference to discuss the 
details of disbanding NATO. The WRI 
council has decided that next year’s 
study conference will be on NATO. 


.To attempt an experimental non- 
violent peacekeeping project; the 
American section (War Resisters’ 
League) will explore the possibility of 
doing this in the Dominican Republic. 
. Support for the struggle for recogni- 
tion of conscientious objection in Italy, 
Switzerland and elsewhere; a com- 
mission is to be set up to explore 
the idea of a world campaign for CO 
rights, with particular reference to 
countries in Africa and Asia. 


. There will be three study-work camps 
this year on an anti-militarist theme. 


. Decentralisation of the WRI organi- 
sation was urged, with more respon- 
sibility given to special committees 
and national sections. 
Most of these ideas and decisions came 
up in the business section of the confer- 
ence, which followed four days of more 
public discussion on the theme “ Non- 
violence and poiltics.” This four-day dis- 
cussion, one must admit, was not quite 
as interesting as it might have been; 
a number of delegates admitted to feel- 
ings ranging from confusion to boredom 
for much of this time. Nevertheless, in 
terms of the development of the WRI’s 
policy, and for the sake of the opportu- 
nities for informal meetings it provided, 
I think the conference was useful. 
The opening speech of the conference 
was billed as “The vision of a new 
society,” a title which seemed to suggest 
that it would outline what a “non- 
violent society” would be like, and 
presumably discuss the chances of attain- 
ing it. Instead, Arthur Waskow gave us 
a vision of a world pretty similar to ours, 
adjusted in the direction of more inter- 
national peacekeeping machinery, with 
a case-history of how the 1995 South 
African revolt was confined to South 
Africa and not allowed to become a third 


world war. The trouble with this sort of 
political science-fiction is that it raises 
all sorts of ifs and buts, and this one did 
this, with the extra disadvantage that it 
settled for a state of affairs which I 
would have thought very few people 
at the conference would have found at 
all satisfactory. 


This could have been a useful challenge 
to the pacifist or non-violent position, 
but the conference never really got into 
this kind of discussion. The rest of the 
agenda had the air of a study conference 
- “power in society,” “non-violence and 
political institutions,” ‘democracy in 
economic relations” and so on, and no 
really hard discussion emerged on what 
a non-violent politics could or could not 
do. The agenda demanded hard fact, 
and only a few speeches supplied it - 
notably Tom McAlpine on the Factories 
for Peace and Malvern Lumsden on a 
conflict-resolving work-camp in Cyprus. 
For too much of the time, the speeches 
were an orchestration of the theme that 
pacifists must be interested in politics. 
Since this belief was what had brought 
us to the conference in the first place, 
we did not need to have it repeated quite 
so often. 


The study conference structure was em- 
phasised by dividing the whole group 
of 120 or so people up into commissions, 
established on a language basis. These 
commissions did not meet with any 
very clear idea of what they were to do, 
but succeeded in having some useful 
discussion of subjects like “ simple” war 
resistance as opposed to a peace move 
ment which is also concerned with direct 
action for social change, or parliamentary 
versus non-parliamentary activity. But 
it was not until the fourth day that the 
whole conference came together for 
discussion. 


Very early in the conference, John 
Morris, introducing the topic of “ power 
in society” at short notice, and coping 
very well with the task, described how 
the Committee of 100 had evolved a 
different structure from the conventional 
political organisation, and took the WRI 
to task for putting him on a platform 
to address an audience, which he said 
was not the way he liked to carry on 
a discussion. Fortunately there was time 
for informal discussions; but life was 
not made any easier by the fact that we 
were conferring in “La Domus Pacis,” 
which at various times over the weekend 
housed several hundred Roman Catholic 
pilgrims, schoolchildren and_ Belgian 
soldiers. The recreation room, complete 
with blaring television, was hardly the 
place for a quiet chat. 

The Belgian soldiers, incidentally, were 
sent off to St Peter’s on Easter Sunday 
to see the Pope, a process which involved 


Easter march in Scotland 


lan Sutherland writes: The Easter march 
of the Scottish Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament began and ended 
in rain, fog and cold. Nevertheless over 
100 young people carried out a militant 
and relevant action. 


Two young people, Liz Smith and John 
Mailer, carried out a five-day fast at the 
gates of Rosyth dockyard. They were 
abused, photographed and tempted with 
offers of food by security men and dock- 
yard workers. An American who had only 
recently left the US army travelled 
across Scotland to join them when he 
read about them in the papers. 


The march began very quietly on April 
ee a 


POETS WORKHOUSE RAVE 


poetry folksong jazz happening 
at st pancras town hall 
THIS MONDAY 25 APRIL 


Bob Davenport 
Mike Osborne MJQ 
Bob Cobbing 

Joe Shearns 

Jeff Nuttall 


Roger Barnard 
Derek Sarjeant 
Tony McCarthy 
Dick Wilcocks 
Professor Bruce Lacey 


AND YOU 
Tickets nearly all 5s, some at 7s 6d and 10s. All proceeds to Peace News. 


Licensed bar and refreshments. 


9, with only about 30 people marching 
from Pitreavie to the dockyard. But 
soon after they reached the gates, they 
were joined by contingents from Aber- 
deen, Glasgow and Clackmannan. The 
special branch were out in force, and 
people were photographed continually. 


In the afternoon, at the RSG on Corstor- 
phine Hill, marchers walked round the 
wire, took pictures and argued with the 
police. When the march reached Edin- 
burgh’s Princes Street at 5.45 pm, the 
young people were cold and wet, but 
their enthusiasm was undaunted. Permis- 
sion had been refused for a meeting or 
to lay a wreath at the war memorial; 
the marchers decided to lay instead a 
large black coffin, with the legend “ Viet. 
nam,” which had been carried at the 
front of the march. 


They poured up the steps to the memo- 
rial and laid the coffin on it. Then Alan 
Parker, a former convenor of the Scottish 
Committee of 100, was arrested and 
charged at the City Police HQ with 
organising an illegal procession; a few 
minutes later he was released and then 
taken back again to be further charged 
with depositing litter - to wit, one 
coffin. He was not one of the four people 
who actually put the coffin down, and a 
letter is being drawn up, to be signed 
by as many marchers as possible, pro- 
claiming joint responsibility for the 
action. There can be little doubt that 
Alan Parker’s arrest was a deliberate 
“ pick-out,” and we will not allow the 
authorities to victimise one man. 


a good deal of hectoring through a mega- 
phone at breakfast. This did not improve 
the disposition of several of the war 
resisters, but we were apathetically un- 
able to do anything about it. . 
Nevertheless, there were discussions, 
new contacts made, and thoughts worked 
out which ended up as ideas and projects 
for the WRI to act on. People who have 
been at previous WRI conferences, and 
who have known the WRI for much 
longer than I have, told me of the con- 
tinuing slow process by which the organi- 
sation has gradually moved from simple 
opposition to war to a greater emphasis 
on attacking the causes of war. Over 
the last few years, too, it is the secretar- 
iat which has chiefly initiated projects 
and policy discussions, and this con- 
ference, I was told, showed welcome 
signs of members and national sections 
joining in the process more actively than 
before. 

On Easter Saturday the conference mem- 
bers joined the Movimento per la Pace 
for a two-hour peace walk through Rome; 
we carried banners declaring resistance 
to all wars, and explaining our national 
allegiances. Among the latter was one 
marked “ Vietnam,” carried by a minute 
Zen Buddhist, Vo Van Ai, who now lives 
in Paris. With our contingent, the march 
numbered perhaps two or three hundred; 
we attracted attention, wild hooting from 
angry motorists, and every now and then 
some applause from bystanders. 

Two press conferences were given, one 
of them attended by Joan Baez and Ira 
Sandperl from the Carmel Institute for 
Non-violence. Resolutions were passed 
urging the speedy introduction of a CO 
law in Italy and the release of im- 
prisoned objectors, and supporting the 
struggle against the Mafia in Sicily. 
Elected to the new Council of the WRI 
were: Pietro Pinna (Italy), Dave Mc- 
Reynolds (USA), Hein Van Wijk (Hol- 
land), Martin Niemdller (West Germany), 
Harold Bing (Britain), Joseph Abileah 
(Israel), Narayan Desai (India), Hag- 
bard Jonassen (Denmark), Jean Van 
Lierde (Belgium), Pierre Martin (Sene- 
gal), Niels Mathiesen (Denmark) and 
Tony Smythe (Britain). A presentation 
was made to Harold Bing on his retire- 
ment as chairman, and Michael Randle 
was installed as his successor. 


Friends films 


At a film viewing session on May 6 
at Westminster Friends Meeting House, 
the London and Middlesex Friends Peace 
Committee will show some recent addi- 
tions to the Concord film library. The 
programme includes American, British 
and Dutch films on war, authority, aid 
and immigration policies. One of the 
films, Jamaica, is a television feature 
on the effects of British immigration 
policy on the Jamaican economy. Tickets 
from Phyllis Nash, 1 Rosemont Road, 
London W3; enclose s.a.e and state or- 
ganisation represented. 


News in brief 


On Thursday, April 28, from 3.30 pm 
onwards, there will be a parliamentary 
lobby to draw MPs’ attention to the 
Palomares H-bomb accident; it is or- 
ganised by a group of individuals, “in 
lieu of official action.” 

Associated Television is transmitting a 
programme on peace and disarmament 
movements from 1916 to 1966 at 9.40 
pm on May 4. 
A proposed University of London society 
for the study of non-violent direct action 
is meeting on 11 May at Friends House, 
Euston Road, under the name “ Vinoba 
Bhave Society.” Further details from 
‘ McGrath, 27 Arundel Gardens, London 
Fines ranging from £600 to £1,200 have 
been imposed on Spanish intellectuals 
who | last month attended a “free assem- 
bly of 400 Barcelona University 
students at a monastery. 

The Campaign Against Capital Punish- 
ment, which is anxious to extend its 
overseas contacts, has published a list of 
7 people under sentence of death in 
six countries, together with addresses 
of people responsible for reprieves. 
Further copies from Jim Little, 70 
Novers Park Road, Bristol 4. 
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